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SELECTED TALES. | 


THE FORTUNE*TELLER. 1 
YROM POSTHUMOUS RECORDS OF A LONDON CLERGYMAN. { 


As from the acorn rises the lofty and majestic oak, which i 
furnishes nations with their navies, and covers the broad sea 
with fabries that live amid its waters and deride their mights 
turmoil, when the tempest has lashed them into fury, and the y 
aeem to rise from their sluinbers as stern arbitrators between 
life and death; so, from the most insignificant events are re- 
sults frequently produced, which furnish matter for the ch ron- 
icler, spread the blight of desolation upon the domestic he arth, 
seatter far and wide the seeds of misery, infuse the lea ven of 
destruction into the prosperity of nations, and dash frorn their 
brows the crowns of kings. 

] was one evening at a friend’s house where a juver.ile party 

had congregated; and while they were actively engag;ed in the 
merriment of blind-man’s-buff, an old woman was sz.1d to be at 
the door who would tell the ladies’ fortunes for a trifle. The 
game was instantly stopped, and the young people begged that 
the prophetess might be admitted. Among the merry group 
here assembled, was a fine handsome girl, in ‘ner nineteenth 
vear, neice of the gentleman in whose house the juvenile party 
were assembled. She was the eldest of the company,—for I 
was a mere casual visitor,—which consisted exclusively of 
voung persons, forming a little knot of eigi.t school-fellows. 
* After some demur on the part of my frierid, and rather warm- 
er expostulations on mine, which were finally overruled, the 
pythoness was admitted. She was a very dirty old woman, 
and seemed to have derived whatever inspiration she might 
possess, from the spirit of the public: houses, for the aroma of 
gin, that bane of vulgar life, exhaled from her throat, bronzed 
and scraggy without, with so strong a perfume, as at once to 
settle the question of her spirituous predilections. Her modes 
of divination were various: chiromuancy, geomancy, and cards, 
were severally employed to work out the prophecies ot this 
bicacious sibyl. Having recetved sixpence trom each girl, she 
began to give them some account of their future lives, to which 
they each listened as to the voice of an oracle. Upon my ridi- 
culing the affected prescience of the stranger, Julia . the 
young lady to whom I have already alluded, as if ashamed of 
being thought so credulous as her companions, expressed her 
unqualified disbelief in all such predictions. As she spoke, 
the beldam eyed her with a lurid scowl, that caused the blood 
instantly to recede from the girl’s cheek, but ashamed at hav- 
ing exhibited any symptoin ot alarm, she quicsly rallied, and 
affected to receive the vaticinations of the prophetess with per- 
fect incredulity. 

The old woman told, insuccession, the fortunes of the youn- 
ger friends, to whom she promised wealth, an auspicious union, 
and perfect happiness, until she came to Julia » who looked 
at her evidently with a forced smile, as the hag advanced to 
pronounce the secrets of the future. ‘The pythoness bent her 
dim eyes upon the fair girl with a solemn stare, pursing her 
withered brows into innumerable wrinkles, and drawing down 
the corners of her mouth with a lugubrious expression ot pro- 
phetic wisdom. a : 

“Jet me look at your left hand.” The girl raised it—her 
fingers trembled, and the impostor saw at once that she was not 
only believed but feared. 

“There are dark shadows crossing these lines. ‘They are 
traversed too—there is much disappvintment for thee, lady. 
The characters of joy now fade belore my sight; the black 
writing of woe comcs over thein, and blots them out.” | 

Poor Julia grew deadly pale; her breath became thick and 

short; yet, by u resolute effort, she cast off her terror, gave a 
feeble, but forced smile, and bade her tormentor proceed. 

Perceiving the effect which the revelations of her pretended 








inspiration produced, she said, stooping her head over the girl’s 


hand, and assuming a still more ominous expression,x—“Lady, 


you are engaged to be marricd, but the spectres of disappoint- 


wed. Listen! You are fond of the brute tribe; you will never 
caress another oi the dum ereation—never—it is the voice of 


destiny. ‘There is more misery still. 
scalding tears. 


but with all its horror; and you will lose your wits, lady—” 


Seeing that the distressed girl was now becoming painfully 


You have derided the 
prophetess, but you will believe what she has said to your bane; 
you will fear her henceforth, and expiate your disbelief with 
You will shun your companions; you will re- 
ject the food that nourishes you; pining will wear you toa 
shadow; your home will be a dungeon without its darkness, 


dictions. It wasa long time before we could succeed in re- 
storiny the affrighted girl to her senses; and when she did 
revive, she had several hysterical paroxysms, that exceedingly 
alarmed us all. A medical man was sent for, who was obliged 
to administer an opiate before he could compose her. Atter 
taking this she fell into a placid sleep. 

i felt greatly grieved at the unhappy issue of the evening’s 
frolic. I had always entertained an invincible antipathy to 
fortune-telling, because it 1s often mischievous, and even where 
no evil follows, it is never attended with good. The mere 
chance of its doing mischief isa sufficient reason why it never 
should be allowed. ‘Ie effect which it had produced on Julia 
was not lixely to be soon shaken off, for she was clearly a per- 
son of an excitable temperament, and had evidently a strong 
superstitious belief in the prophetic endowments of fortune- 
tellers, notwithstanding she had affected to deride them. 

The unexpected issue of the old woman's prophecy had en- 
tirely interrupted the harmony of the evening. Ali the young 
people looked sad: their sports were constrained; blind-man’s- 
buff was no longer pursued, and even the happy predictions of 
the prophetess in their favor ceased to impart pleasure. 

Next morning I called to inquire after Julia . She was 
in the room when I entered; her hand trembled as 1 took it; 
{her countenance was flushed, and her lip had assumed the deli- 
cate curve of despondency, peculiar to this expressive feature. 
She assured me she was quite well; but there was a gentle 
trembling in her articulation, that satisfied ine she did nut teel 
atease. She spoke little, and when I alluded to the events of 
the preceding evening, the blood quitted her cheeks in a mo- 
ment, and she sat befure me pale and motionless as marble. 

{ was pained to see that a iearful impression had been inade 
upon this innocent girl, and endeavored to counteract it by 
pointing out the absurdity of an old woman of the lowest hab- 
its, and, more than probably, of the worst propensities, being 
endowed with the gift of prophecy. 

“Ah, sir,” said she quickly, “but the witch of Endor, was 
she not a wicked old woman?” 

“Not, my child, that I am aware of. She is not said to have 
been old; neitheris it directly stated that she was wicked, 
though we are led to infer this from her employment. That 
she was a person of some consequence may be justly assumed 
from the circumstance of her having *a fat calt in her louse,’ 
and making good cheer to receive her guest. Besides here 
was one of those very extraordinary occasions wiiere the Al- 
mighty acts by extraordinary means. Many eminent commen- 
tators, moreover, consider that Saul, who was a melancholy 





an artful juggler—and persons of distinction, in those times, 
engaged in the practices of what have been cailed magical arts, 
though no such arts really exist—who practiced her delusions 
with the same surprising success, which, even to this day, at- 
tends the tricks of jugglers in all parts of the world, especially 
in the east; their performances, nevertheless are known to be 
nothing more than skillful appliances of art.” 

“But have you not known the predictions of tortune-tellers 
in modern times come to pass?” 

“Never.” 

“T have. 
quite an infant, would die within the year, and it died threc 
| weeks after, of scarlet fever.” 
“True. 





without having the gift of divination.” 


tellers?” ; 
Only because they are weak, silly people. 
| weak people believe a thing, this is no proof that it is true.” 


| 
| 
| 
| 


unhappy.” 


A gipsy prophesied that one of my sisters, then | tate has been foretold with unerring precision. 


But was not the scarlet fever at that time prevalent | 
in the neighborhood—nay, was it not in the next house? Sure-. tions?? 
ly then a very bungling calculator of chances might have pre-! 
dicted your little sister’s death, and much nearer tie period too, , on my soul in characters of living fiame. 


“Then how is it that so many persons believe in fortune- 


“Well, l dare say I am silly, but 1 cannot heip feeling very 


pression of spirits, that it was impossible to rouse her. The 
oung man to whom she was engaged to be married was great- 
y concerned at the evidently morbid state of her mind. He 
was about to enter the church, and was to be ordained upon a 
living worth six hundred a year, in the gift of his father. It 
head been settled that he should marry Julia so soon as he should 
be in orders. j 

Since the night of her encountering the fortune-teller, when- 
ever the young man to whom she was cngaged had called, she 
met him with a degree of embarrassment which gave him great 
uneasiness. There was no longer that frankness in her manner 
which she had ever before exhibited; her conversation was 
constrained. She appeared reserved and even shy, as if a 
change had come over her heart; yet she assured him that her 
sentiments were unaltered. He attributed this to the impres- 
sion made upon her by the fortune-teller’s propheey, and rec- 
onciled himself to her altered manner towards him, under the 
persuasion that time would subdue her melancholy, and re- 
store her spirits to their wonted buoyancy. ; 

eek after week, however, passed on, and there was no 
change. She gradually became less and less gratified at his 
visits, and at length never met him without betraying agitation. 
iis endearments were of no avail: she shrank from them as it 
there were something blighting in his aspect. This he was in 
the habit of communicating to me, when J saw him after his 
visits, which J frequently did, as we had been intimate since 
his engagement to Julin ——. 

One morning the young man engaged to marry Julia " 
called upon ine. I perceived that he was greatly agitated. 
His eyes glistened with the tears that started into them the 
moment I spoke tohim. When he was seated I asked him the 
cause of his apparent uneasiness. ‘+My dear sir, said he, *1 
| am just come from Mr. *s house, where 1 have received 
Julia’s refusal to fulfill her pledge. Of late, as you know, the 
mental depression to which she has now so long been a vietim, 
has considerably increased. ‘This morning | called and found 
herunusually excited. My presence caused a paroxysm, which 
subsiced after some time, and she appeared tolerably composed. 
I took her hand; it was cold and moist, as if covered with the 
dews of death. She trembled, turned from me, and burst into 
a passion of tears. [ tried to console her, but in vain. She 
shook her head as [ spoke, and her eye glared wildly, as if some 
horrible phantom had crossed her brain. ‘Julia,’ said I, ‘at 
length, you are weakly giving way to the melancholy which is 
daily overcoming you: believe me, a little exertion of energy 
would release you from this trouble. The time for our union 














and superstitious man, was allowed by God to be the dupe of | is now approaching: let this be your abiding reflection, and 


| the enemy to your peace, which is but a mental delusion, wi!! 
| give way.’ 

| ‘No, no,’ she replied, starting from her seat, and striking 
| hertemples with her clenched hands, *{ am doomed. Charles, 
| we can never be united. ‘The fiat has gone forth. You must 
| seek another.’ 
| lL endeavored to expostulate, but this only increased her ex- 
'! acerbation. 

Listen,’ she said, hurriedly; ¢{ am placed within the cirele 
‘ofa inalignantdestiny. 1 cannot overstep the boundary. My 
We can never 

be united !? 
|, Can it be possible, I asked, ‘that you really belicve that 
impostor’s half-drunken sallies to have been veritable inspira- 
t 


***Yes,’ she replied with vehemence. ‘They are seared up- 
I read my destiny 
there us clearly as if it were written with the point of a diamond 
upon the erystal rack. Did she not say that { should lothe my 
, food? and to me it is becoming daily an object of disgust. 4 


Surely, because | eat, that I may not starve, for { would not dic; but the foud 


which | feel obliged to swallow is odious to my sight. 
| ‘itis painful to relate to you ail that passed; her excitement 
H 


rose in proportion as I tried to soothe her; and she ended by 


1 found that my arguments produced no favorable effect. | rejecting me, with a solemn appeal to heaven.” 


She became occasionally overcome by excess of agitation, and | 
ment surround the bridal bed: you never will be led to the al- | wept bitterly. 


| 
| 
tar by the hand of a lover; you will pine in secret, but never | nality of giving way to such weak apprehensions; and, although | promised to call with him t! 
j ) | Yos J ’ I 
| 
| 
| 


perceive that she was not convinced. 


mischief likely to accrue, he ielt he ought to have resisted. 


agitated, | desired the crone to desist; but she hed worked her | temperament, it was impossible to say what might ensue. 


victim to that pitch of mental excitement that defies resistance. | 
The struggle had been maintained with determined energy: 


the spirit, however, became at last over-mastered, and Julia | uncle, in whose house she lived, and feeling a lively interest i1 


—— sank, senseless, upon the floor. 


By this time the fortune-teller had quited the room, grin- 


ning scornfully at the effect produced by her pretended pre- | melancholy, timid, and at times labored under such severe de- 


the niece, who, though a weak, was an extremely amiable girl 


I endeavored to uke her sensible of the crimi- | 


she acquiesced in my representations, I could, nevertheless,; now to be coming to a crisis 
Her uncle was much | the happiness of two amiable young peoph 
distressed at the unhappy issue of an indulgence which he had | counterteit divination of a criminal pretender. 
consented to, under the idea of making his niece and her young | considered the encoura 
friends merry, and upbraided himself with having so easily “ 
yielded to those solicitations, which, now he discovered the! was too lamentably proved in the present instance, 


At first I did not perceive any great change. She continued 


| The poor young man ccneluded his recital with a heavy 

sigh. 1 couid perceive that he was deeply affected, and 1 
» following day. Matters appeared 
. It was a grievous thing to see 
contravened by the 
I had always 
gement gives to fortune-tclling to be 





| deplored, since it has been irequently the cause of wischiel, as 


The 
| Very Cesire to jvok into futurity, when the Almighty has evi- 


I quitted the house with a painful presentiment: I could not | dently withdrawn it trom our serutiny, is sinful; and when we 
| shake it off. The mind of that unhappy girl had evidently re-! seek to gratiiy a sinful wish, evil n 
| ceived a powerful shock, and, with her extreme sensibility of | [f it had been the will of God 





y be expected to ensue, 
that we should, under any 
| cireumstances, be made acquainted with future events, it is 


| For several wecks after this time 1 used to see her every two} scarcely tu be credited that he weuld endue with the power of 
| or three days, being upon terms of great intimacy with her} making such co::munications, a class of besotted old women; 


1} for such are invariably resorted to wnen the secrets of the fu- 
-| ture are expect.dto be unfolded. Neither pious men nor pious 

women are ever consultcd upon these matters, because they 
| are not so profane as to assume that they hold prophetic gifts; 
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it is, therefore, one of the strongest anomalies in the moral 
constitution of a large number of persons, and those too fre- 
quently possessing deep religious feeling, that they should seek 
nformation upon matters hidden in the unexplored de pths of 
futurity, from the most profane objects, and believe that tuese 
are especially gifted with a power which can proces d trom God 
alone; for evil spirits, by which sone of the credulous suppose 
that fortune-tellers are governed, possessing not the attribute 
of omniscience, cannot Impart what is perceptible only to the 
Divine mind. 

On the following morning, | accompanied my young triend 
to the house of Mr. ——, where we were immediately intro- 
duced to the unhappy girl who had so solemnly rejected him 
the preceding day. She was reclining on a sofa, earnestly 
gazing upon a linnet which was singing in a cage near the op- 
posite window. At our entrance, she turned her eyes lan- 
uuidly, and extending her hand towards ime, without rising, 
accompanying it with an express.on of appeal, that she might 


be spared the regular forms of courtesy, from her state of health. | 


She was as pale asacorpse. ‘That fine glow of animated health 
which used to mantle in her cheek, a legible record of happy 
thoughts and of exempfion from care, had been succeeded by 
that sallownesa of skin and relaxation of feature, which told a 
sad tale of harrowing reflections and grievous heart-burnings. 
My bosom throbbed with painful solicitude, as I gazed upon a 
young creature thus smitten, in the bloom of youth and ot 
health, with a blight that seemed to have reached the very 
fountain of existence, and was hurrying her rapidly to that 
land of darkness which we must all pass through, ere we reach 
ihe regions of everlasting life. 

[seated myself by the sufferer, and retained her hand, which 
she had extended to me on my entrance. She did not attempt 
to withdraw 14, but every fibre was so relaxed that it appeared 
as if she were unconscious of the pressure of mine. A deep 
sigh was heaved from her bosom, and a tear suffused the halt- 
closed eye. She did not speak. After a short interval L broke 
the silence, which was becoming painful to all parties, by ask- 
ing her how she felt. The question evidently affected her, for 
she instantly closed her eyelids, and a tear, gradually forcing 
its way from within the crystal cell which they had enshrined 
rolled over her pallid cheeks. 

“Come,” sai 
You are wanting in your duty both to God and to yourself, in 
thus giving way to idle fantasies. You are, besides, doing an 
injury to those who love you aflectionately. Resort tor support 
to Him who never refuses to sustain such as diligently seek 
Him.” ; 

She opened her eyes to their utmost extension, and, fixing 
them upon mc with an expression of intense anguish, said,——*1 
am forsaken of God.” 

“My child! I replied solemnly, ‘this is blasphemy ; do not 
give way to such unholy fancies. God never deserts those who 
appeal to Him earnestly in their hour of visitation.” 

“Nay,” she exclaimed, interrupting me with energy, “f ani 
past consolation now. My doom is sealed. ‘The predictions 
of that awful night must be accomplished: most of them have 
already come to pass. I have not caressed a dumb creature 
since the prophecy. 
croundsel daily from my hand, has never since heard from my 
lips the voice of cheering, or taken from my fingers its morning 
nourishment. i have shunned my companions, have lothed 


’ 


————— 


I, “my dear girl, this weakness is criminal. 


Yonder linnet, which used to take its | 


my food, and my tongue has pronounced a vow of separation | 
| prodigious; the creations of her fancy unrivalled; but her his- 


from him who had won my heart.”? 

“But you are fulfilling the predictions by your own fatuity. 
Because you have heard them pronounced, you seem determin- 
ed that they should be accomplished, as if you wished to estab- 
lish the credit for divination of a wicked woman, who ean see 
no further into futurity than a worm into the rock over which 
t crawls. If you had never heard these follies, you would 
have neither neglected your bird, shunned your companions, 
lothed your food, nor rejected your lover. You are yourselt 
bringing to pass all those particulars the fulfillment of which 
you so much dread.” 

“Nay, sir; you may try to blind me tomy tate, but L see it as 
clearly as 1 do the beams of yonder sun, whici at the moment 
pass with a blast of mockery over my spirit. They cannot dis- 
sipate its darkness, Charles,’ said she, after a pause, extend- 
ing her fair hand towards him, “forgive me that | cannot marry 
you. We are not the workers ot our own destinies. The web 
of fate is woven by mightier hands than ours; and we must 
abide the consummation. Do not imagine that my love has 
subsided ; it will accompany me to the grave, and there dwell 
10 ny heart, like an essence, amid the silence of that dreary 
dwelling, until freed from its prison, in the kingdom of glory, 
where it may be expressed and reciprocated, and where it will 
exist forever.” 

My young triend took her hand and bathed it with his tears: 
but ne impression was to be made upon the diseased mind of 
this unhappy girl. There were occasional incoherencies in 
her speech, which made me greatly fear that her intelleets 
were giving way. Perceiving, at length, that our presence be- 
came paintul to her, we withdrew. Pvor Charles was sadly 
distressed ai the issue of our visit, for he loved this fair, stricken 
creature with an attachment so ardent, that | believe lie would 
mind. 


What was to be done 1 could notimagine. Some phy- 








‘the summons. I was present when she came. On being told {course here suggested were pursued by those whom the Ame- 
the effect of her pretended inspirations, a sardonic smile passed | rican government employs to represent it abroad; and this 


over her homely withered features. She expressed no regret; | could be easily done so as to consult at the same time the re. 
but, upon Julia’s uncle putting a sovereign into her dark, horny | 





palin, she clenched it with the eagerness of a kite clutehing 
the foul carrion upon which it feeds, and said, with that husky 
voice, halt whisper and half sereech, peculiar to throats which 
have long had their natural secretions dried up by the parching 
influence of ardent spirits, “I'll soon manage the young gentle- 
woman; leave her to me: she wont die this bout. We old wo- 
men, you see, know a thing or two. When doctors halt, we 
wise ones are called in to set ’em right.” 

When she entered the room, Julia siricked, the moment she 
beheld her, and fell senseless upon the sofa. ‘The hag, nothing 
moved at witnessing the ruin she had wrought upon that once 
sprightly girl, stood over her with the malignant scowl of a de- 

| mon, as it she gloried in the sad effects of her fictitious prophe- 
cies. : 

“She ‘ll soon come to, and then twill be quick work. She 
| pretended to scout me; but look here, and see the consequences 
‘of scouting a fortune-teller. She might have had better luck, 
|it she had practiced better manners.” ; 

After a considerable interval, the wretched girl revived; but 

so soon as her eyes fell upon the object who had been the 
cause of her misery, delirium instantly followed. The physi- 
‘cian was present. He ordered the woman to be removed. She 
|quitted the apartment muttering. It was several hours before 
\Julia was restored to perfect consciousness, and then it became 
jevident that she was past hope. It was a melancholy sight to 
see one, in the lovely morning of her youth, thus prostrated. 
/Alas! I can never forget this sad hour. The young man to 
| whom she had been betrothed, quitted the house with the de- 
|termination of going abroad, and giving up the church. I saw 
poor Julia but once after this time, and then it was to behold 
her attenuated corpse upon the narrow bed of a madhouse! 








ESSAYS. 


REPUBLICAN ITALY. 
BY ROBERT WALSH. 


Tue Italy of the middle ages—when liberty had no other 
‘temple, and gave her four centuries of sway and glory—isa 
{inost interesting field of instruction for an American citizen. 
|Her republics of that period furnish unique examples of the 
character and part which the merchant and tradesman may 
{sustain in free governments; of the exalted ends to which their 
| pursuits may be rendered subservient. In her lapse into servi- 
‘tude, in her present abjection, she may be still contemplated 
l with profit, and be instrumental in checking that treacherous 
security, to which a nation, so happily situated as the American, 
must ever be prone. 

Altogether, the Italian peninsula has more magnificent an- 
nals, various trophies, and choice gifts, than any other portion 
of the earth remarkable as the theatre of moral greatness. The 
destinies of Greece were, indeed, splendid; her achievements 


tory has not the sweep, majesty, variety, and instructiveness, ! 


of the Roman; it begins, properly, with the establishment of 


‘the laws of Lycurgus, and ends with the death of Alexander. 
| She had no resurrection. Italy fills in some sort all ages, since 
‘the formation of the Roman power; she reappears dispensing 


iight and Christianity, after she had ceased to dispense laws, to 
the universe; she takes the lead among the nations of the west, 
and reclaims Europe trom barbarism; she establishes a new 
and mighty influence over mankind, and, in restoring the lite- 
rature of the ancients, produces one of her own, not unworthy 
of them, or of being compared with the best of the modern. 


‘In her present reprobate state of morals and politics, hers is 


stillthe empire of the arts; she cultivates the exact sciences 
with brilliant success, possesses a vast body of erudition; is 
strong in numbers, and not deficient in wealth; retains her 
physical advantages, and receives from nature the same rich 
endowments of mind; she draws to her from every quarter the 
enlightened and the curious, as much on account of what she 


jisas what she was, and inspires not a few of them with the 


hopesot her regaining the energies which would soon replace 
herin the first rank of independent nations. 
We could wish not only that our fleets should ride proudly 


in the Mediterrancan, recollecting what Duillius and Lutatius | 


jaccomplished, but that our youth should frequent, in every 


| tue, Which it washes. 


have willingly sacrificed his life to restore her lost peace of | imbibe the spirit and the tastes by which the whole region is 


siclans Were consulted, who treated her disease, for such it ! 


evidently was, as a mere temporary delusion which would 
eventually give way; but to me this appeared by no means cer- 
tan. The uncle, who loved his niece with the affection of a 
parent, took her to a watering-place, hoping that change of 
scene would produce a favorable effect upon her ali. nated 
mind. She returned without any abatement of her inental 
malady. Nothing could wean her from the sadness to which 
she clung as if it were the vital principle that sustained her. 
We began to abandon all hopes of ever beholding a change, 
when the physician who attended her, suggested that the per- 
son whose predictions had produced those morbid impressions, 
should be sought after, and prevailed upon to utter a counter 


prophecy. The wonian was easily found, as her place of abode | 
happened to be known to one of the servants. She answered ' caci 


part, the vast museum of monuments of geniusand public vir- 
It is there that they would most deeply 


doubly immortalized,and through which they might give alike 
iinmortality to their own land. 

Setting out at an age when the principles and habits apper- 
taining toa sound American education should have taken root, 
and being committed to faithful Mentors, they would be inac- 
cessible to the contagion of those degenerate morals and man- 
ners Which we shall presently notice. 

We could wish, too, that on their return home, they would 
report to the world what they had seenand felt. The ambition 
of authorship would occasion a better preparation, and inspire 
grcater eagerness, for observing; and the instruction conveyed 
in native productions might be expected to work more effica- 

iously upon the public mind. We should be glad if the 





serve becoming their station, and the advancement of the lite. 
|rary intelligence and repute of their country. 

An American liberally educated, and happily gifted, is, per. 
haps, the only person competent to produce a book on Italy, or 


any of the primary nations of Europe, which would have, in 


fact, the merit of novelty in the composition and seasoning, 
|We would not wish him to write ambitiously; or to play the 
Pe in elaborate delineations of scenery and inonuments on 


which a host of Cognoscenti and artists have already exhausted 
, he 
ltheir savacity and vocabularies: we would ask him merely to 


digest from his tablets the impressions, in their original vivacity, 
which he had received abroad; to state his own peculiar views 
of institutions, morals, manners, characters, and events. If he 
connected with such an exposition those personal anecdotes 
of dramatic effect which can never be wanting to an active 
tourist; statistical details throwing light on the principles ot 
political economy in general, or of useful application to that of 
his own country, and the embellishments of unaffected, perti- 
nent scholarship, he would, besides furnishing to his country- 
men points of view, veins of sentiment, judgments of criticism, 
and even forms of expression, at once novel, just, and capti- 
vating, fix ere long the attention of the readers of Europe, and 
do more towards establishing a literary reputation for us there, 
than could be done at present by any effort of the Aimerican pen 
in another department. 

The most startling memento of the departed greatness of 
Venice is her Arsenal. Its vast extent, its massive structures, 
its magazines, founderies, armories, ropewalks, workshops, be- 
speak what she was asa naval power. All isthere now,a dead 
silence and undisturbed decay. It is, indeed, a full century 
since this republic, falsely so called, withdrew into a merely 
negative existence. History scarcely deigns to notice her after 
her peace of 1718 with the Turks, although in her naval com- 
bats with them, of the year preceding, she vindicated her an- 
cientrenown. Laugier’s History of Venice terminates at 1750. 
Sismondi, speaking of her as she was at the close of the fif- 
teenth, calls her ‘le plus puissant et le plus sage, des Elats Italiens: 
elle seule gardoit contre empire ottoman Italie, et tout Pocei- 
dent, &c.—(Historie des Repub: It: vol 13.) And Lord Byron— 

+In youth she was all glory—anew Tyre— 
Her very by-word sprung from victory, 

The “Planter of the Lion,” which through fire 
And blood she bore o’er subject earth and sea.’ 


How proudly she bore the trident, and challenged the fears and 
the admiration of Europe before the sixteenth century! With 
what a grand array of resources and resolution she withstood 
the famous league of that century, and, notwithstanding all her 
disasters, reappeared in the seventeenth, to assert alone Italian 
independence! Her war of twenty-five years, begun in 1634, 
with the Sublime Porte, then the terror of Christendom, though 
unfortunate, is highly glorious. The second, of fifteen yeais, 
with the same enemy, begun in 1684—in which she retrieved 
| her losses—is of a most brilliant and imposing character. By 
| the degenerate policy into which she afterwards fell, of submit- 
ting toevery wrong and outrage rather than resort to the sword, 
ishe had nearly forteited all title to commiseration when Bona- 
parte ‘liberated? her in 1794, to throw her into the mass of equi- 
| valents at the treaty of Campo Formio. 
| The extended husbandry and the peculiar agriculture of Tus- 
cany and of Lombardy—the ingenuity, beauty, and productive- 
ness of which, are so much and so justly celebrated—imay be 
}traced to their peasantry of the republican cra. Stimulated 
linto life and energy by the action of free institutions, this race 
{of men was distinguished tor intelligence and the spirit of im- 
| provement, while all of the same class throughout the rest of 
Europe, presented, in the thraldom of villanage, a totally oppo- 
;site character. They substituted the rotation of crops to the 
‘old system of fallows: revived the practices of irrigation and ter- 
| racing, and set generally the example of that persevering indus- 
| try and picturesque neatness in tillage which are now displayed 
by their descendants, and not excelled in the best cultivated 
| countries. 
We may pass from the agriculture of Tuscany and Lombardy, 
|to every thing that is majestic and beautiful, there and in Ro- 
(magna, and will still find that all belongs to the age of Liberty. 
|The nearly unbroken series of magnificent cities, churches, 
| palaces, and villas, from Novarra to Terracina—the noblest pro- 
ductions in the various departments of literature—the states- 
}men and warriors, who make part of the ‘long array of mighty 
'shadows,’ in Italian story, are of the era of Italian indepen- 
'dence, which finished with the capture of Florence by the 
' generals of Charles V., in 1530. ‘The truth is,’ says Eustace, 
\*that the tide of prosperity which has left so many traces be- 
hind, not only in Florence, Pisa, and Sienna, but in almost 
| every town in the northern parts of Italy, such as Mantua, Cre- 
| mona, Vicentia, and Verona, was the effect of republican indus- 
Lam and most of the stately edifices wnich still adorn these 
| cities, whether public or private, sacred or profane, were raised 
by republican taste and magnificence.’ Forsyth refers to the 
republican times of Lombardy, not indeed in so solemn a strain 
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as Eustace, but with a view to the same striking lesson. | 
‘Though confined within narrow territories, and separated by | 
the domains of barons who held them at defiance, the principal | 
Lombard Republics, those ambitious apes of Athens and Lace- | 
demon, found means to flourish in the midst of continual hos- 
tility, and filled the annals of two centuries with their imperti- 
nent battles. 

These facts, taken in connection with the history and con- 
dition of Italy since the sixteenth century, are to be deemed an 
important accession to the mass of inductive proof in favor of 
popular government as the most fruitful source of natural pros- 
perity. We, as American citizens, may contemplate such 
results with a double confidence in the future, since our institu- 
tions, besides combining all the beneficial principles and ten- 
dencies of the republican systems of Italy, provide the safe- 
guards for civil liberty which they wanted. ‘The Italians were 
protected in their persons, property, honor, and opinions, by no 
direct guarantecs, no formal legislation—they were secure in 
those points only so far as such security was incidental to their 
fundamentel maxim of the sovereignty of the people, and to the 
eligibility of numbers to the srpreme power. Their political 
magistrates were elected by the citizens at short intervals, and 
responsible to them at the expiration of the prescribed term of 
authority: but this authority had no precise limitations; the 
freedom of the press and of public debate, and all regular repre- 
sentation, were equally foreign to their ideas and practice. 
Hence the domestic oppression and disorders which proved fatal 
to their liberty and national independence. 

We are inclined to yield assent to the opinion of Eustace, 
that these Italian Republics of the middle ages may sustain, in 
nearly all respects, an advantageous comparison with the states 
of Greece; and that the history of the former is quite as event- 
ful and instructive. Florence has annals so brilliant—exhibits 
relics of her meridian so imposing—can unfold such a list of 
titles to the gratitude and admiration of the world—is scen at 
the commencement of the sixteenth century in such a blaze of 
genius, with such a galaxy of magnanimous patriots, profound 
philosophers, and excellent scholars—that, in surveving her 
under all aspects, we areas much dazzled as by the glories of 
Athens. 

The commonwealth in which the greatest number of citizens 
may hope to get into the administration of affairs, will ever be 
the most active and intelligent, and, on the whole, the most 
ably administered. Florence exemplified this truth. Her 
councils were renewed by lot every two months, from a list 
consisting ciltirely of merchants and tradesmen—of the eighty 
thousand inhabitants whom she numbered in the days of her 
treedom, two or three thousand were thus called in quick suc- 
cession to the first officesof state. Notwithstanding the rapid- 
ity of the rotation, and the description of the incumbents, ‘they 
conducted affairs,’ says Sismondi, ‘with such wisdom, dignity, 
and firmness, as to secure their republic a rank among the 
powers of Europe, out of all proportion to her share of popula- 
tion and wealth; they gave lessons of prudence and justice to 
the cabinets of kings and the senates of aristocracies... Might 
not this example teach the folly of that contempt which is too 
commonly entertained or affected in Europe for the govern- 
ment of this country, on the ground of its being composed of 
bourgeois? 
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FLEET FOOT, 
Or the Last of the Iron Hearts. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF *TALES OF THE NORTH-WEST.’ 


IT is an ungrateful task to write an Indian tale as it should 
be written; and, what is more, the man is not in America who 
can do it; or, if he be, he hasnot yet made his appearance in 
print. So the brave and unfortunate race, so deeply wronged 
by our fathers and ourselves, pass away, and no data are left to 
posterity by which to understand their character, save the dull 
records of incompetent or onesided chroniclers, and the vague 
speculations of hasty travellers, most of whom are about as 
much entitled to credit as Captain Hall. 

A pluin-pudding cannot be made without plums, or a story 
now-a-days, without a sprinking of what fools call love, and 
wise men folly. Our tale, therefore, shail have a little of the 
fashionable spice. 

Once upon a time there lived among the Yanktons of the 
far North-west, an amazon, who, whatever mischief was done 
~ her eyes, certainly inflicted literal wounds with her hands. 
Such things have been before; we read of Cloridda, Camilla, 
and Marphisa, in ancient days, and are assured by ‘Tyrone Pow- 
er thatthe modern Irish women assist their husbands in faction 
fights, each armed with a stone tied up in the foot of a stock- 
ing. Ilow much more likely, then, that such characters should 
sometimes be found among a people to whom refinement is 
utterly unknown, with wham animal bravery is the highest 
moral attribute, and whose first-lisped sounds are war and bat- 
tle. The Penthiselea in question was the daughter of a tre- 


mendous warrior, who never had fewer thaz three scalps dry- 


2 in the smoke of his lodge at a time; and she had stood 





guns before she was fifteen years old. More; onthe same oc- 
casion she right valiantly knocked two wounded men in the 
head with her own (alas! not fair) hands, after the tray was 
over. From that time she renounced the avocations, and 
sometimes the garb, of her sex. She rocked no cradle, her 
back bore no burthen, her hand planted no corn, dressed no 
robe, and wrought no moccasin. She reined the steed, wield- 
ed the lance, and drew the bow, instead. She accompanied 
war and hunting parties, and sat inthe councils of men; and 
in both situations her merit was cordially acknowledged.— 
For all this she was especially qualified. The daughter of a 
giant, she exceeded the stature of her sex; trained to incessant 
exercise, she was quite equal to the fatigues of war. In coun- 
cil, taciturnity is the prime merit of an Indian who has noth- 
ing to say, and, strange as it may seem, she was able to hold 
her peace. a 

The main spring of this woman’s character was ambition.— 
Conscious of powers inferior to those of few men, she saw her- 
self doomed to be an Indian wife, that is, an inferior being, a 
mere drudge, a bearer of burthens, a hewer of wood and drawer 
ot water, the slave of an inferior, and the victim of his caprice. 
The proud and haughty soul she inherited from her father re- 
volted at a lot so abject, and she possessed the only qualities 
which could raise her above it, namely, physical strength and 
determined courage, active and passive. 

The Fleet Foot (we will not inflict on our readers the sesqui- 
pedalian torture of an Indian name) became the hate of the 
women of her tribe and the admiration of itsmen. For envy, 
petty malice, and calumny she cared nothing. She heard her 
name the subject or rude praise, her deeds the themes of rude 
song, her wisdom the admiration of the old, and her beauty 
the discourse of the young. She was eminently beautiful, that 
is, ifa form cast in a gigantic mould of perfect symmetry and 
very regular and very dark features, can be said to make a 
womanso. Before she was twenty she was wooed by half the 
males of the tribe who had any pretensions to rank among its 
men, but to none of them would she incline her ear, gravely or 
seriously. To have married would have been to lose her 
rank, to become the Paria we have described an Indian wife to 
be. ‘Therefore she scoffed at their proposals and returned their 
presents. It they came to whine their love-sick ditties before 
her door, she broke their heads with their own three-holed 
flutes; and if they persisted, she shot their dogs and hors- 
es. Nevertheless, so much was she annoved, that she was 
obliged to find an expedient to prevent the nuisance at once 
and ior ever. 

ler tribe have a ceremony, or rather had it, (for it has for 
many years been obsolete,) of particular interest and impor- 
tance to its females. It wasa dance ot virgins. Atter appro- 
priate religious rites and dances, the unmarried women ad- 
vanced, one at a time, intothe centre ot the assembled mul- 
titude, and challenged each and all who knew any thin 
against her maiden fame to declare it. Were it his betrothed, 
any one having such knowledge was held bound in honor to 
proclaim it without reservation. It may therefore be supposed 
that many took no part in the rite, and its manifest inconven- 
iences have caused it to be discontinued. 

The Fleet Foot stepped into the circle, drew up her com- 
manding form to its tull height, and with mingled pride and 
dignity addressedthe crowd: ‘I have been for these six years,’ 
she said, ‘a woman set apart from women. In plain and forest, 
in peace and war, in village and camp, my intercourse has 
been wholly with men. The clear river is ruffled by the least 
breath; the snow is sullied by the pressure of the lightest foot. 
Let him breathe on the stream of my life, and trample on the 
snow of my character who can!’ 

There was a breathless silence, but no one spoke. 

She then commanded her medicine bag to be brought for- 
ward. This is acollection of charms, amulets, &c., to which 
great reverence is paid by itsowner. Each Indian has his own, 
and you may swear him uponit more safely than you can 
most whites on the Evangelists. Putting her hand on this 
shrine of savage superstition, our Thalestris spoke again. 

“] have now done what would have secured any maiden a 
hunter and a warrior. No dirthas been thrown; no bird has 
uplifted a single note of shame. And now, with my hand on this 
medicine bag, 1 declare,O Yanktons, that no man shall ever 
call me wife but he who shall be proclaimed the best warrior 
of the tribe at its council fire, or who can make me cast down 
my eyes at the Ordeal of Maidens. I have spoken.” 

A decp roar of approbation went up as the martial maid re- 
tired from a purgation not less terrible than the fire of old.— 
Each warrior of repute now bethought him how he should gain 
the name of the best of his band. The young performed pro- 
digea. Those who slept in the shade of former laurels, arous- 
ed to fresh and more terrible action. Never before was the 
wail of Pawnee, Chippeway, and Assinneboin widows heard so 
far and so widely. Nevertheless, no Yankton obtained the envi- 
ed distinction. Asitcould only be given by general suffrage, it 
was impossible that it could ever be won by any individual of 
a tribe of emulousand brave men. Tie stratagem of the Fleet 
Foot was completely successful. 

A year passed, and the emulation the Minerva of the tribe 
had excited gave rise toa savage order of chivalry, in com- 
parison with whose reckless contempt of death the fran- 
tic valor of the Crusades and the desperation of the Assassins 
becomes reason and common sense. ‘I'welve warriors, approv- 
ed the boldest and best of their race, associated themselves for 
the avowed object of winning the Fleet Foot and the danger- 
ous title she had proposed as the price of her hand. Their re- 
putation being equal, or nearly so, and the competition being 
narrowed down to themselves, it was only with each other 
they could strive. We must describe the rite of initiation 
into the order and its rules in detail. 

After fasting and praying three days and nights, the band 
came forth before day, and performed a solemn dance around 
a lofty pole. Mahtoe, or the Grizzly Bear, the most distin- 
guished was then stripped to the waist and painted black. 
Two oaken skewers, each half an inch thick, were next forci- 
bly thrust through the muscular parts of his arms. Two 





were drawn tight to the top of the pole. At sunrise the initiate 
began to dance around the pole, with half his weight resting on 
his lacerated arms, and chanting his former exploits. This ag- 
onizing torture he continued to inflict on himself till sunset, 
without wincing, when he was released and the next morning 
another took his place. Let not the reader think that we ex- 
aggerate the Indian capacity to endure privation and pain.— 
Such a scene as we have described we have witnessed, and 
have diminished rather than added to its horrors. 

The rules of the ‘Iron Hearted’ were, never. when on any 
military enterprise, to turn one inch out of the direct line of 
march that led to its accomplishment, for any danger what- 
ever, until one or more were killed. If opposed by a superior 
force, they were to cut their way through; if they came to a 
precipice, one, at least was bound to walk over it, and the 
order of precedence was to be settled by emulation. 

The dress of the Yankton brave is singularly picturesque. 
A tunic anda pair of leggins, snow white, and ornamented 
and fringed in wild profusion, a pair of moccasins and a buf- 
falo robe, covered with hieroglyphics representing the wearer’s 
exploits, are the main articles, For every wound received or 
given, a slender painted stick is thrust into the hair. Fora 
scalp taken or an enemy slain, a pair of skunk skins are ap- 
pended to the heels, and atuft of swan’s down and a war 


| eagle’s feather placed on the summit ofthe head. Hang round 


the warrior’s neck a necklace of grizzly bear’s claws, to denote 
that he has killed such an animal, mount him on a fine horse, 
with two or three scalps dangling from the bridle rein, sct him 
careeing over the prairie with lance and shield, with his eagle’s 
feathers streaming in the wind, and you have a Yankton des- 
perado in full costume—none of the Metamoras of the stage, 
but an arm to do, a heart to dare, and a tongue to speak com- 
mon sense, like any other person. Each of the Iron Hearted 
were entitled to wear all these decorations. 

Strange as it may seem, their bond of brotherhood consider- 
ed, the Iron Hearted were not extinct for three years, during 
which time one leaped overa bluff, three were burned by the 
Pawnees, two perished in the flames of the burning prairie, a 
seventh walked under the ice of the Missouri, and four 
more died in battle and lost their scalps. Not one was known 
to violate his desperate pledge. And now Mahtoe alone re- 
mained, after having braved as many and as great perils as 
any of his defunct comrades, acknowledged the Bravest and 
Best of the Yanktons. 

With no objection on the part of the Fleet Foot, her father 
offered the last of the Iron Hearted his daughter’s hand in full 
council. The stoic of the prairie after a decorous pause ot 
about an hour, in order to make up his mind, knocked the 
ashes out of his pipe, and replied, that ‘All the use he had for 
a wife was, todo the work of his lodge and take care of his 
children; for which the proposed lady was no way qualified.— 
He had never, he said, the least idea of espousing the Filcet 
Foot—he had three wives already, quite enough for one man. 
His motive for joining the devoted band had been thatit made 
his heart sick to have it doubted that he was the bravest man on 
earth. That doubt was now removed, and with much grati- 
tude he declined the favor intended him.’ 

The Fleet Foot went to war no more. Stung witha slight 
she could not avenge, she put herself under the tuition of an 
eminent sorceress, for any such professions there is no lack in 
an Indian tribe. When she thought she had made such pro- 
gress in necromancy as did credit to her application, she cast 
a spellon Mahtoe. She drew a picture of him in the sand, 
and with many a magic ceremony effaced the feet to destroy 
his swiftness, the arms to prostrate his strength, the eyes to 
blear his vision, and devoted him to the blade of the slaughterer 
by driving aknife into his bosom to the haft. Having chari- 
tably informed him of her affectionate proceeding, she went into 
the woods and hanged herself, according to the judicious cus- 
tom of the squaws when slighted or jealous. 

The heart of Mahtoe, iron toevery thing beside, was wax to 
superstition. Apprehension of evil had the effect evil itself 
could not have produced. He became a changed man, and a 
settled melancholy constantly rested on his features. His 
gun missed fire, the Buffalo carried off his arrows and lived, his 
huntings were successful, his canoe was upest, his corn was 
blighted in the milk, and his children died. In short he con- 
sidered himself a man bewitched, no uncommon thing among 
Indians, and gave himself up to despair. 

Two years after he went to the Mandan village on the Mis- 
souri with a small party of his people. While there, a war 
party of forty Pawnees, who were lurking about the vicinity, 
heard of their arrival. Presuming on the forbearance of the 
Mandans, with whom they were at peace, the Pawnces entered 
the village and attacked the visiters. For once they reckoned 
amiss. ‘I'he Mandans and their guests set upon them togeth- 
er and compelled them to a flight of several miles, killing some 
and wounding all. Nota man escaped wholly unhurt. In- 
deed, so hard werethe pawnees pressed, that they were oblig- 
ed to throw away their clothes, and even their weapons, to 
make better speed. ; 

The old spirit of Mahtoe revived in the excitement of the 
chase. One Pawnee, who appeared to be a chief, made almos 
superhuman efforts to check the pursuit: frequently turning, 
and bearing back the foremost of his hunters. Mahtoe met 
him. The chief discharged his gun unavailingly, being 
brought down in the very act by a bullet which broke his 
thigh. As the Yankton ran into finish him, the wounded 
man drew a reserved pistol and shot him through the body. 

His slayer was instantly scalped by the comrades of the 
slain Yankton, who then passed in hot pursuit. When, after 
an absence of three hours, they returned, they witnessed 
another example of the fortitude of their race. he Pawnee 
had recovered from his swoon, and was aaa | engaged, 
though blind and powerless, in smoking his pipe. They sacri- 
ficed hin to the manes of their dead. , 

So died, on the field of battle, his nursery and his dwelling- 
place, with his war-cry on hislips, one who, fierce and pitiless 
to foes, was yet a good son, brother, husband, father, and 
friend, according to his knowledge of his social duties—the 








ide by side in fight with her father and loaded one of his two 


strong cords were then attached to the skewers, and the ends 





Last of the Iron Hearted.— Am. Mo. Magazine, 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 
LOVE. 
A LAY A-LA-MODE, 


Oh! love's a flower, I ween, so passing fair, 
Aud yet #0 frail, thoucsh seeming fortune sinile, 
It must be fostered with ingenuous care, 


And gentlest art, to keep its bloom the while. 


The eye with fondest ray ought aye to glow, 
The soul be breathed in many a fervid sigh, 
Or tears of sympathy congenial flow; 
Else love will droop, and, fading fast, will die! 


1 own its sweets, like dew-drops on the flower, 
Fu’! oft upon my spirit have been shed, 

To make it brighten, as in matia hour | 
The earth, when cloudless sunlight is o’erspread. 

How have I loved! and how hath been each flame | 
By beings of angelic mould returned! 

Dearer than gold, or lore, or sounding fame, 
The lope it kindied in my bosom burned. 


aot 


But time and chance, which noone may withstand, 
Whene'er the cherished spark did brightest seem, 
All ruthless quenched it with their icy hand, 
Till wonted passion vanished asa dream. 


A dream! of doubt, of hope, of perfect bliss, 
Whose tumult oft the burdened heart did rive; 

Yet far, far sweeter than the truth of this— 
That loveicss and unloved it must survive 








Oh yes! for who e’er felt its nameless power, 
To being, soul, wand sense, best joy to give, 
That would jot sooner bear its sway one hour, 


Than passion|css eternally to live! LAMED. 





HUMOROUS PAPERS, 


PLAIN RULES FOR EVERY DAY IN THE WEEK. 


ADDRESSED TO YOUNG GENTLEMEN. 
Jn Seven Parts. 


Parr rhe inst. Sunday. The Sabbath from its Hebrew 
etymology signifies rest: it is therefore right and proper, 
whatever be the occupation of every one whom I especially 
address, that he should sleep all day. But Sir! you may not 
chouse todo this; and as T oaly counsel aud cannot compel you, 
I will go on to specify another method of spending it. It isa 
pity you will not agree to the first proposition, for thereby some 
words might be saved. 

1 suppose you to lie in bed at least till breakfast is over: 
having arisen, you make your toilet fur church, if you intend 
to go; or take sume novel, Josc ph Andrews, Roderick Random, 
Falkland or the lik 


e,and with a cigar and your slippers read 
away the morning. 


But if you are in the abit of attending 
public worship, or there isa new preacher, or anew belle, or 
you have a cout of the newest fashion, you wiil go to church. 
Phe time of arrival there 





Is duiaterals—any moment during 


the pr lhuinary prayers Will answer, In the 


winter scason 
itis too cold and in the summer too warm, for vou to stand at 
the door; you will therefore (during the prayers, as 1 said) 
enter and walk up the aisle. The middie should be preferred 
aud no pains should be taken to prevent your shoes from creak- 
ing; for otherwise, some of the congrevation, in their devotions 
mught net observe you, and the edifying example of your at- 
tendanee would be lost. In selecting a pew, if you have not 
one of your own, various tastes may be consulted. 

Mirst: you perlaps iaiow a family ef young ladies, rather 
disposed to chatter and sauile or play with their books and 
iaus. in these reereations you inay be inclined to join, and as 
tuey wre perfectly innecent in themselves, you had better en- 
courage them. There is nothing more beautiful or becoming 
in youth, than to behold it thus yielding toits pure and unso- 
phisticated impulses, When old age comes it is time enough to 
be staid and sober, 


Secondiy: it 


you chance to pre fer the ¢ uupany of your 
own sex, selecta place where two or threc, with whom you are 
well acquainted are stationed. With them, as with the former 
youmay keep upa conversation: but, arunuing commentary on 
the prayers, music, and pre aching is most appropriate, Ifone ot 
your friends carries a snvit box and you are not accustomed to 
suufl, you had better tae a pinch occasionally, to make you 
sneeze. Your head will thus be cleared, and it the discourse 
be doctrinal or argumentative, you can understand it the 
better. 

But thirdly; it is probably more agreeable to you to sit 
alone. Following then your inclination, seek out a pew for 
your separate accominodation, somewhere near the altar; and 
when safely enclosed, commence your meditations by a delib- 
erate survey of the multitude up stairs and down. Be very 


watchful of any stranger or pretty girl, immediately before or. 


hymn is sung, joinin by all means, especially if the chior be 
| select and you are not familiar with the tune, orif you have a! 
bad voice and no ear for masic; otherwise you cannot show} 
, your zeal, and will never learn. 


}on the minds of hearers. 


| low of the psalin books and stretch yourself fora nap. Perhaps it 
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| behind you, for the one may steal your parse and the other | 
your heart. 
general, if you stand upon the foot-stoc,|, 
tion pull off your gloves, and if you have a pocketcomb, reduce | 
your hair to order according to your tastc, and smooth your| 


Your observations of all around may be more 
When in this posi-! 


| whiskers, if you own a pair. Having also adjusted your collar! 
and vest, your handkerchief showid be applied to your nose; 
| let the blast be asloud as possible, in order to divide attention | 
| with the minister; a praisewortay design under republican | 
institutions, which abhor monotolies of any kind. 


When a! 


While the text isbeing read, you had better cough, shuffle 


your feet, or slam the pew-door, and so force the preacher to 


repeat it. This is advantageous by impressing it more firmly 
During the sermon if you feel a 


posed, lean your head on the front of the pew, or make a pil- 


uo 
5S 


may be in your power to give audible nasal proofs of your el 
bers. The effect of this is excellent, as it convinces every one 
of your peaceful and secure state of mind and conscience, and 
inclines them to imitate the conduct of one, who is evidently 
too virtuous to need instruction. Happy youth! they would 
mentally exclaim, remorse has placed no blot on the fair tablet 
of your heart! 

When the collection is going on, provided you are not 
asleep, give yourself no trouble about feeling for your purse, 
until the box, bag or plate, as it may be, is presented. A delib- 
erate search is then becoming, the longer the better: and if 
you have no sinall money, throw ina five or ten dollar bill and 
take out the change, leaving a sixpence or a copper according 








to your means orinclination. If adog strays up the aisle, you 
may snap your fingers or whistle gently to him, which perhaps 
may keep him trom barking: or if a child be near you, attract 
its notice,and by some playful means keep it smiling; much 
erying may thus be spared and the ciild will be particularly 
edified. 

At the conclusion of the service, put on your hatand hast- 
ening to the vestibule, place yourself in front of the retiring 
crowd. Should you ind some erony there it will be a good 
opportunity to make observations upon any peculiarity of face, 
figure, dress or manner of each one who may pass. Such 
remarks should be audible, in order that those who need 
amendment, in any of the specified particulars, may profit by 
your good taste and superior judgment. Homely persons, who 
have no help tor their objectionable appearance, will learn to 
stay at home; as for othersthey can amend.* Here isthe proper 
place to edge yourself along side of some female acquaintance, 
to escort ier home. Seize her book and parasol, and it the sun be 
atoxi-hydrugen blow-pipe temperature, consider her bonnet a 
better protection from its rays than your narrow brimmed bea- 
ver, and preserve your complexion by the exclusive use of the 
article in question. Having arrived at the house, open the 
door and enter first without an invitation:—young ladies ad- 
mire young gentlemen who are unreserved and easy in their 
manners. When you lave entered the parlor or drawing 

} | 


as handed you a chair; a cour- 


room, stand stil until the lads 






tesy due vou us her guest. Y 
the remarks made at the church door with any charitable ad- 


ditions suggested by reiiection. 


ou may now appesitely repeat 


li you perceive any indica- 
tions of extra-preparation for dinner on your account, as might 
happen ta some families, do not think ot going, Lut wait until 


you are invited to stay as the meal is announced; then say 
that you always dine at home on the Sabbath,—a most chri 





tian excuse—which will raise you in the estimation ef the 
family; and take your leave. 





vided you are not asleep,) you should take a ride ora drive in 
company with sonie kindred spirit. Be sure to dash through 
the streets us fast as possible, paying no regard to the sate- 
ty of the good people going to meeting; for should you run 
over one or two, they will readily pardon you, on account of 
the eagerness you cvince to get out of town belore church time, 
lest the clattering of hoofs or rattling of wheeis should inter- 
rupt their worship. An appropriate resort on these occasions 
is some garden or tavern afew miles trom town. There, in al! 
probability you will meet some fricuds of your ownage, and as 
they may drink and swear and play ten-pins or some other 
game of wholesome exercise, your participation will be noth- 
ing more than civil and can give no scandal. ‘Towards sun- 
dewu you will be warin and in good spirits, your horse will 
have rested and be prime for arace or trotting match. A 
smal! bet may incite you to greater exertion, and if the animal 
be a good one, he must also feel anxious towin. As you enter 
the town,it isatime when the old folks are at the windows 
and the young gentry enjoying a walk: pass therefore through 
the most public streets, or where youare best known; and the 





*Should a father, busband or brother knock you down or pull your nose, 
in consequence of such remarks upon a lady, you will consider the sanc. 
tity of the place his protection, and therefore treat his rudeness with 





silent contempt. 





in the afternoon, while the bells are ringing, (always pro-| 


exhibition of your Jehu accomplishments may gain you many 
admirers and convince the matrons of the propriety of entrugt- 
ing their daughters to one of your skill, suould you ever tender 
your services to escort them ona ride. 


The evening, after tea, is best spent in walking about the 


public squares or standing at the corners, to inspect every 
poor girl who is obliged to go to cuurch without a protector, 
and addressing some friendly question to her, or observation 
upon her appearance; which must be a convincing proot of 
your good breeding and ygur spirit of entire social equality. 
Butif you prefer te visit some reigning delle, itisa mark of gal- 
lantry todo so, you may entertain her, by detailing the proceed- 
ings of the alternoon, the drinking and piaying, with any 
embellishments of the conversation you think worth repeating. 
The race should be minutely described, and if 5 ou were 80 for- 


tunate as to be the winner, you will beesteenied in proportion to 
Wien tired of talking, 

H ’ ‘ o¢ , , ls while vo; 
you may permit the fair hostess to say a lew wores, while you 


the locomotive success of your horse. 


loll on the sofa; and when sufficiently rested, do not fail to tell 
her how intolerably dull Sunday evenings are without music 
or amusement of any kind; puil out your w atch,and you may 
express your surprise that it is only nine o’clock though you 
supposed it was after ten. Having taken your hat, light a 
cigar at the lamp in the hall, and as you go out, whistle home, 
sweethome!’ which will leave a favorable impression of your 
domestic propensities. 

You can retire either to a colice house or to bed tinmediately. 
If to the former, do not stay later than twelve o’clock, which ts 
a reasonable hour. When your head is at last on the pillow, 
you will fall asleep haply in the consciousness oi a well spent 
day. 





THE LEGAL RELATIONS OF HUSBAND AND WIFE. 


BY CHARLES D. DRAKE, ESQ. 

The question was put to me, whether, if a man chose to re- 
move to the Pacific Ocean, he could not use positive force to 
compel his wife to go with him; or, as the proposition was 
framed, whether he couid not tie her anc take her along with 
him. ianswered, at the time, unequivocally inthe negative; 
and I have, on further reflection, scen no reason to change my 
opinion. The question, put in another shape, would be, has a 
husband absolute power over the person of his wife? We 
have seen, from what I have before set forth that he has not.— 
If he had, to what unheard of oppressions wouid not wives be 
subjected! 
turned? 
helpless women, struggling to cscape trom the shackles of a 
most inhuman bondage! 


Would not the whole order of society be over- 
Would not the world be tilled with the groans ot 


Heaven preserve us from such pow- 
er ever being placed in the hands of mien,already too prone 
to grasp the reins of authority and trample under foot, in the 
pride of their swollen might, the tender sympathies and holy 
vbligations of life! is recognized anc 


k to deserve the 


When such a principle 
sustained by that law, which should ever see 





eulogium pronounecd upon it, when it was exultingly termeu 
‘the perfection of human reason,’ tie ligaments of society ar 
bursting with the fullness of depravity; the spirit of chaos ts 
abroad, striking down here an honored monument of wisdom 
and justice, there a memorial of ha; 


oa 


incssy,and cvery wilicre 
marring and defacing the beautiful erections of beneficence 
and intelligence. 

Even the right of continement, less harsh than that of chas- 
| tisement, has, in the improved iecling cf modern times been 
narrowed down tovery sinali limits. it must now be an ex- 


g au manin moderate im- 


treme case, Which will legally justity 
sor will be met 


prisomment of his wile; and an) 





thing like ri 
and stopped by one of the most summary processes of the law : 
the writ of Haleas Corpus. ‘This writ, the companion ot 
freedom, is whoily inconsistent with despotism of every kind. 
Wherever it gocs, prison gates and bars fly open. The light 
of heaven pierces into the closest ecil, and the prisoner Is 
free; not more in the case of a malctactor, than of a suffering 
wife, and equally in ali, where And it 
relief for unjus: 
incarceration; if it had no ergine more powertul than the will 
of man, our country, at a time of unhealthy moral feeling, 
might be a vast prison house, filled with wives doomed to the 
misery of unlawful and unending imprisonment. 

But waiving all other considerations, let us for a moment 
take the matter home to ourselves. Suppose a lady who hap- 
pened to be somewhat more athletic than her liege lord, shoule 
take it into her head to put the litle gentleman in durance 
vile, and should actually inearcerate him, and keep him shut 
up, until he would promise, perhaps, to behave himself better. 
And suppose, algo, in order to embrace the whole case, she 
should provide herself with a whip no bigger than her little 
finger, and should occasionaily recall to him his young days, 





stice Cemands it. 








is properly so. If the law knew no means ot 











when he danced, to the melodious warblings of his own pipes, 
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taned by a well-plied birchen sprout; what would the world 
say? Why there would be first a universal laugh at the ridi- 
culousness of the affair; and then a universal burst of execra- 
tion, upon the head of the modern Xantippe who could com- 
mit such a horrid violation of the rights and liberties of a man! 
Yet why should not he be equally execrated who would de- 
prive a woman of hernaturaland dearly loved freedom? Is 
liberty less precious to herthan to him? Are the light of the 
glorious sun and the breath of the winds less to her than him? 
No! and there is no conceivable reason for giving man this high 
ascendancy of power, Sut that infallible one of tyrants, that 
might is right. Let that rule be exactiy reversed, in the 
case of husband and wife, as it is in every thing else, in this 
our land of freedom! For the whole matter of the husband's 
power over the person of his wife, is beyond imagination pre- 
posterous, and should be utterly scouted by every tribunal of 
justice. 

But one or two points more and we shall conclude our detail 
of the principles which govera the legal relations of husband 
and wife. 

it necessarily follows, upon the principle of the unity of ex- 
istence of the husband and wife, and her authority being 
merged in his, that tie wife is precluded from making any 
contract without the authority or assent of her husband; there- 
fore, if she enter into any contract, without such authority or 
assent, it is absolutely void. So, if she sell or otherwise dis- 
pose of the goods of her husband, without his assent, or if 
she draw a note or bill, the sale in the one case and the note or 
bill in the other are void. 

That a husband or wife cannot be a witness for or against 
each other, is a salutary and well-settled principle, peculiar to 
the marriage relation. Parents are witnesses for and against 
their children, children for and against their parents, and broth- 
ers and sisters for and against cach other; but husbands and 
wives are denied the privilege, and saved from the unhappi- 
ness, of testifying for or against each other atal!, except in one 
This rule arises irom that anxious solici- 
tude which the law discovers to preserve domestic tranquility ; 
from the impossibility of a husband or wife giving testimony 
wholly impartial and unbiased, for or against each other; 
from the fact of their interest being the same, and their exis- 
tence in law identical, and from the requirements of a sound 
public policy. 

In ordinary cascs, any person may be a witness in his own 
cause, or in one in which he is interested, if the opposite party 
consents to it; but in the case of husband and wife, if the hus- 
band, wife, and their antagonists all agree that the wife may be 
, interferes and prevents it. 


or two instances, 


1 
ay 


a witness, the | In the case, how- 
ever, of personal violence from the husband to the wife, in the 
absence of any witness but the wife, the law, from the neces- 
sity of the case, in order to the preservation of the peace, will 
permit her to be a witness. So it will, in the case of a forced 
marriage; because in that instance, the wife sv calbed, is no 
wife at all. 

There lately happened in one of our castern states a singular 
instance, under thisrule, that a wife cannot be a witness for or 
against her husband. 

A man was confined in jail to await his trial, for an offence, 
tae only witness to which was a female, whose testimony 
would unquestionably establish his guilt, The trial was ap- 
proaching, and it was reduced to a certainty, that he must 
either contrive some expedient to shugile out of the scrape and 
evade justice, or spend sume years of his life in the rather un- 
comfortable precincts of the state prison. Necessity, they say, 
isthe mother of invention; and truly she proveda good mother 
in this case. ‘The culprit chanced to obtain, through the bars 
of his prison window, an audience with his fair prosecutor, 
and ferthwith commenced wooing her with all the eloquence 
af which he was possessed. She, nothing loth, listened to his 
tale of love, and at the end of half an hour’s adjuration, she 
went her way, te plighted wife of the now happy prisoner. 
She returned, and with her one in authority, who without 
delay, united thei in the holy bonds of matrimony! The 
trial came, avd lo! the prosecutor was transformed into the 
wife of him, whom she herself had brougit to the bar of jus- 
tice! The wife could not by any possibility, be a witness 
against her husvand, and he was liberated; ready at any time 
to escape the fangs of retributive justice, by the same ex- 
pedient. 





Our detail of that portion of the law regulating the relations 
of Husband and Wife, which it was thought necessary to in- 
troduce to the notice of a popular reader, is concluded. There 
are other provisions with which it would be important for a 
professional inan to be acquainted, but the exhibition of which 
would serve only to confuse the unprofessional reader. 

I cannot refrain from expressing the fear, that my subject may 
not have been presented in a manner calculated to be agreea- 
ble, It will readily be acknowledged, that the task has been no 
fasy one. Few subjects could be selected, embracing topics 
More difficult to be made interesting, than one involving only 
the abstract principles of the law. The intimate aesociation, 
however, of this branch of the law, with a matter in which all, 











except incorrigible old maids and old bachelors, are deeply 
concerned, led me to hope that it might be of some utility to 
unfold it; and that perchance some point in it might awaken 
interest. 








BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. 


KOSCIUSKO. 
ABRIDGED FROM THE FRENCH OF MR. M. A. JULLIEN. 


‘Tue name alone of Kosciusko gives us an idea of one of the 
ancients in the midst of medern corruption. Poland may boast 
of his virtues, as the United States of America boast of those of 
Washington. 

His generous, disinterested, and mild, yet firm character, his 
pure and constant attachment to the interests of his country 
and the cause of liberty, form a striking contrast to the ego- 
tism, ambition, avarice, and a thousand other vices of many 
men considered greaf, who, having neither honor nor love of 
country, have in all ages continucd to enlarge the sphere of hu- 
man misery. 

Thaddeus Kosciusko was born in Lithuania, in the middle 
of the Jast century, (about 1750;) his parents were of noble 
extraction, but of moderate fortune; he was brought up at 
Warsaw, in ‘L’Institute des Cadets, where the young nobility 
destined for the military profession were educated. It is said 
the Czartoryski fa:nily, who had often assisted in bringing for- 
ward distinguished characters, took charge of his education, 
He was considered as one of the cleverest pupils, particularly in 
mathematics and drawing, and was sent to France to finish his 
studies. 

On leaving the cadet school, he entered into a regiment as 
an officer; and returning to Poland, after a residence of some 
years in France, he obtained acompany. But his military ca- 
reer did not in reality commence till he went tu the United 
States, where he was induced to go by his desire to aid the 
cause of liberty, and to acquire an honorable reputation. 

The political influence exercised by Russia in Poland, par- 
ticularly since the year 1764, when Catharine’s old favorite 
Stanislaus Poniatowski was crowned, and the first dismember- 
ment of Poland, began in 1772, and confirmed in the following 
year by a vote of accession to the treaty of division which was 
torn from the diet, thus rendered an accomplice in the ruin of 
its country, were the great vet laientable circumstances that 
accompanied the infancy and youth of our hero, Kosciusko 
finding himself tov much contined in the European continent, 
where foree and ambition siared the spoils of a weak and op- 
pressed people, while all the other governments preserved a 
cowardly silence, crossed the Atlantic, arrived in the United 
States, und presented himself to Washington, without any par- 
ticular recommendation. *What do you come here for? said 
this general to him. ‘I come here to serve the cause of Ameri- 
can independence.” ‘What can you do? ‘Try me,’ replied 
Kosciusko, with noble simplicity. His talents were put to the 
proof, and his bravery, character, and acquirements justly ap- 
preciated ; he was employed as an officer, and soon distinguished 
‘himself. On the 18th of October, 1776, Kosciusko, who had 
first served as a simple volunteer in the American army, was 
appointed by the Congress, (on the report of the committee of 
war,) engineer, with the rank of colonel, in the service of the 
United States. He was successively employed as aid-de-camp 
to General Gates,as well as Mr. Armstrong, afterwards minis- 
ter of the United States in France, and as engineer-colonel in 
the army of the south, commanded by General Gates, and alter- 
wards by General Greene.* 

Ona the 13th of Uctober, 1763, he was raised to the rank of 
brigadier general, on the recominendation of Washington, the 
cencral-in-chief, Uis commission denotes that this rani was 


given him asa@ reward for his long, faithful, and honoratle ser- | 


vices. His noble and disinterested conduct, his talents and kis 
courage, gained hin the general esteem of the army, as also of 
Washington, Gates, and Franklin; he acquired in live manner 
the friendship of the young General La Fayette, destined to 
support in France, as Kosciusko did in Poland, with similar 
misfortunes, the cause of liberty. 

Kosciusko returned to his country fresh from the noble strug- 
gie he had taken part in, by serving a nation which defended 
its liberty. 

He lived for a long time in voluntary seclusion, meditating 
on the future destiny of his country and himself. He was ap- 
pointed major general by the diet, and concurred in its useless 
and feeble attempts, from 1768 to L791, to oppose foreign influ- 
ence. 

His rising reputation had no other foundation than his con- 
duct during the American war, and had not yet procured him 
any political credit. 

Eraployed as general of division uuder young Poniatowski 
the king’s nephew, who commanded the troops opposd to the 
army sent by Russia to overturn tie constitutton of the third of 
May, 179!, he gained great glory at a battle tought on the 18th 
of June, 1782, at Voliivnia, near the river Bug. ‘The Russian 
force extended trom Dubienka to Opolin, and atrac:ed, at the 
same moment, all tue Polisi posts on this side the Bug. ‘The 
most violent attack was directed against General Kosciusko, 
who was stationed near Dubienka. He sustained the encmy’s 
shock with as much bravery asobstinacy; but, being obliged to 
yield to the superior force of the Russians, he retreated with 
the greatest order to Chelm, tae capital of the palatinate of 
that name. ‘The Russian army did not cross the river till after 
a loss of four thousand men. This circumstance attracted 










+ M. Jullien is very concise in that part of his life of the Polish hero 
which was passed in our revolutionary struggle. The works which detail 


his services are so numerous, and American readers are in general so 
familiar with the career of Kosciusko in this country, that it fe deemed 
unnecessary to introduce here any thing beyond the outline given by his 


public attention towards Kosciusko, and inspired his fellow 
soldiers with enthusiasm for him. But the weakness of King 
Stanislaus, who tamely submitted to the conditions imposed 
upon him by Russia, rendered the zeal of the Polish patriot: 
useless, ; 

Kosciusko was one of the officers who voluntarily retired 
from the service after this shameful pacification. He was soon 
obliged to banish himself, which only served to render him 
more dear to his countrymen. A solemn decree of the National 
Assembly of France, in August, 1792, conferred on him during 
his exile the title of French citizen. 

Kosciusko passed the greater part of the year 1793 at Dres- 
den and Leipsick. But, in spite of his absence, all eyes were 
fixed upon him, when the Polish nation, impatient of a foreign 
yoke, thought to free themselves After several conferences, 
secretly held at Warsaw, the patriots, then called insurgents, 
requiring a man whose name, head, and heart, would inspire 
confidence, resolved to choose Kosciusko astheir chief, and sent 
two deputies to him. 

However insufficient the means offered him were, Kosciusko 
went tothe frontier with a Pols, who now bears 2 high dignity 
in his country, and who went even as far as Warsaw to sound 
the minds of the people, and particularly to moderate the chiefs, 
whose impatience threatened to mar the whole project. His 
return to the frontier having roused the suspicions of the 
foreign party then prevailing in Poland, he teared to risk the 
success of the enterprise, and inade a journey to Italy, leav- 
ing some friends, on whom he could rely, to continue the 
secret negotiations, and to prepare the way for a general and 
popular revolution. 

Urged to return by the patriots of Warsaw, he went to Poland 
in February, 1724, and reached the palatinate of Cracow at the 
moment when the garrison of that town had expelled the Rus- 
sian troops. On the 24th of March the citizens of Cracow drew 
up the act of insurrection, which was signed by three hundred 
persons. 

The energetic declaration of the inhabitants of Cracow hac 
been published, and the Poles had taken up arms under the 
very eyes of the foreign masters of their country. A voluntary 
and unanimous adherence was every where declared. Kos- 
ciusko was appointed supreme chief of the national force, un- 
der the title of natzelnit, or generalissimo, and had, in the 
name of the whole nation, entire power over civil and politica. 
affairs. 

_No other limit was given to his power than that imposec 
upon him by hisown virtueand moderation. He did not betray 
the confidence of his countrymen, and no one has ever accusec 
him of haying abused his short dictatorship. ‘he addresses t 
the people and the army, whieh he published under these cir- 
cumstances, are remarkable for their frankness and simplicity. 
Some days after his nomination to the command of the troope, 
he was informed of the approach of the Russian army. He lett 
Cracow at the head of four thousand men, chiefly peasants, 
armed with scythes and pikes, without any knowledge of mili- 
tary maneuvres, but intrepid and devoted. 

He gave battle to the enemy at Raslawice, on the 4th o: 
April, 1794. ‘The contest lasted from three o’clock in the 
afternoon to eight in the evening. The Polcs gained a com- 
plete victory; they remained masters of the field of battle, and 
took eleven pieces of cannon from the enemy, With all their 
baggage and ammunition. The Russians lost three thousand 
men, and threw away, in their flight, their arms and cartridge 
boxes. 

Towards the end of May, Kosciusko defeated and entirely 
destroyed a body of the Russian army, commanded by General 
Denisow, entrenched in a thick wood on the borders of the 
Vistula. 

A canon of Cracow had written to this general, that he wou!d 
go to Kosciusko, under the pretext of thenking him, in the 
name of his country, for what he had done for it, and take this 
opportnnity to assassinate him. The letter written by this 
traitor was intercepted, and he paid for his cowardly and pei- 
fidious crime with his head. This event redoubled the enthu- 
siasim of the Poles for their general, and rendered them more 
vigilant against the sceret agents of their enemies. 

{n the beginning of June the Prussians, united to the Rus- 
sians, attaci.cd the Poles with a numerousartillery, and causec 
ther tu lose about a thousand men, killed and wounded. Kos- 
ciusko, who commanded asa great general,and who fought as 
a brave soldier, related this affair with noble simplicity, seeking 
neither to dissimulate nor diminish the loss he had sustained. 
He felt that he had done his duty, and he expressed neither 
discouragement nor repentance, 

Soon after he publisbed a proclamation, dated from his carp, 
near Kiela, the 10th of June, 1794, relative to the new military 
system he wished to establish, to animate the people, depressed 
by the yoke of slavery, and to inspire them with vigor to strug- 
gle against foreign troops, even in these provinces formerly torn 
by force from the republic of Poland. He wished to extend a 
helping hand to those inhabitants who desired to return to the 
valuable privileges of their country. 

In July, Kosciusko’s army encamped rear Warsaw, inspired 
by the news of the advantages obtained by the patriots in 
Courland and Semigalle, attacked the Russians and Prussians, 
and seized their entrenchments. But the allied army, which 
had received numerous reinforcements, approached near the 
capital, in order to bombard it and the entrenched camp of Kes- 
ciusko. The firs: bombs were thrown on the 29th, 30th, and 
3st of July. 

The Poies answered by a lively and well directed fire, which 
prevented the besiegers from establishing their batreries near 
enough to reach the centre of the town with their bombs, The 
brave and able Kosciusko, notwithstanding this, maintained a 
position that enabled him to hold free communication with the 
adjacent country to victual his troops. A Polish division in 
Courland and Semigalle was employed in intercepting the 
correspondence with Russia. A body of Russian troops were 
beaten at Wilna, in Lithuania, while another Polish army ob- 
tained over the Prussians brilliant and rapid successes. 








biographer. 
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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


Spain RevisiTep, in two neat volumes, from the press of the 


tains, with a single guide. It is not our purpose to follow the 

gallant officer through his journey. The accounts of himself, | 
sketches of the inhabitants, and their various modes of life in| 
the different provinces, and the descriptions of scenery, abun-| 
dantly repay a perusal of the book. To have afforded some) 
clear statements of the resources, and military and internal 

policy of the country, at the interesting period of his visit, | 
would have added greatly to its permanent value. On the 
whole, there is nothing so vivid in ‘Spain revisited,’ as a few 
pages of “I'he American in England; although as a source of 
accurate information, within its pretensions, the former must 
take precedence. The following sentences are inadequate to 
show the spirit of this production, yet for their intrinsic interest | 
we subjoin them: 





' 


| 


‘On entering the gate of the Ebro | found myself within the | 


famous old city of Zaragoza; renowned, in chronicles and bal- 
lads, for the achievements of its sons: the capital, moreover, 
of that glorious kingdom of Aragon, so illustrious for its ancient 
laws and liberties, for its conquests, and extirpation of the 
Moors, and for the wisdom and prowess of its kings; but, 
above all, glorious now and forever, for her resistance to a 
treacherous and powerful foe; a resistance undertaken in a 
frantic spirit of patriotism, pausing for no reflection and admit- 
ting of no reasoning, and which was continued in defiance of 
all the navoe occasioned ina place wholly indefensible, accord- 
ing to the arts of war, until, wasted by assaults, by conflagra- 
tions, by famine, by pestilence, and every horror, Zaragoza at 
length yielded only in ceasing to exist. 

‘A few steps from the gate brought me to the great square. | 
It was crowded with a vast concourse of people, consisting at 
once of the busy and the idle of a population of near sixty 
thousand souls: the busy brought there for the transaction of 
their affairs, and the idle in search of occupation, or for the | 
retail and exchange of gossip. The arcades and the interior of | 
the square were every where filled with such as sold bread, 
meat, vegetables, and all the necessaries of life, together with 
such rude fabrics as come within the compass of Spanish inge- 
nuity. Beggars proclaimed their poverty and misfortune, and 
the compensation which Jesus and Mary would give, in another 
world, to such charitable souls as bestowed alms on the wretch- 
ed inthis; and blind men chanted a rude ballad which re- 
counted the sad fate of a young woman forced to marry a man 
whom she did not love; or offered for sale verses, such as were 
suited fora gallant to sing beneath the balcony of his mistress, | 
Trains of heavily laden mules entered and disappeared again; | 
and carts and wagons slowly lumbered through, creaking and | 
groaning at every step. Here was every variety of dress pe-| 
euliar to the different provinces of Spain. A few had wan- 
dered to this distant mart from the sunny land of Andalusia; | 
but there were more from Catalonia, Valencia, and Biscay—| 








| 


Zaragoza being the great connecting thoroughfare between} 
these industrious and commercial provinces. The scene was} 
noisy, tumultuous, and full of vivacity and animation; and 
felt that pleasure in contemp!ating it, which an arrival ina city 
of some importance never tails to afford, after the quiet and 
monotony of small villages.’ 


| 


* * * * y > » 


*‘Maprip.—It was easy, thus employed, to loiter away one’s 
time until it became necessary to prepare for dinner. After al 
very satisfactory meal in a most agreeable company, it was, 
agreed that we should pass the interval until midnight, the! 
hour for the commencement of a masquerade ball, for which 
we had tickets, at one of the theatres; so away we went to the} 
Cruz. ‘The play was Mogigata of Moratin, a bad travesty of 
the Tartufte.’ ‘It is impossible to describe with what al 
feeling of relief and unmixed pleasure, after listening to a 
long, stupid old tragedy, of the cloak and sword, or a play 
translated from the French, and absurdly travestied in the act-| 
ing, one hears the first rattle of the castanet behind the scenes, | 
as the majo and the maja, impatient to begin their delightful 
task, announce to you their readiness to come forth..——*T he 
Spanish dances are certainly most admirable, yet J never liked 
them so little as on this visit to Madrid. 1 found the style 
wholly changed; the delightful national airs, so full of feeling 
and poetry, replaced by foreign ones which had no adaptation 
for tllem, or else the music of the bolero and the chachucha 
were so perverted as to be no longer recognizable..——‘It is a 
very obvious remark one is led to make in Spain, that the style 
of acting in serious pieces and in genteel comedy is detestable. 
This isowing to the exclusion of actors from all decent society 
there, and the utter absence of all opportunity of copying from 
rea! life in its more polished forms, and not to any want of hie- 
tnonic talent, The objection does not hold when they come 














| to exhibit the familia 
| do nothing more than 

they are daily and habitually doing in the ordinary course of 

their existence ; repeating, for the public amusement, the prac- 
Harpers, is the title of a new work by Lieutenant Suett. The tical jokes in use among them, and seasoning their conversation 
author commenced his tour in January, 1834, while the civil] with the pithy proverbs and quaint jests which the popular 
war was raging. Not daunted, however, by the dangers which | language so abundantly furnishes. The truth and liveliness 


the confused state of the country opposed to the progress of a of the picture never fail to delight the audience, and often 
foreign traveller, he set out from Bayonne, to cross the moun-| .onyylse them with laughter.’ 


, and concedes the privilege of tolls tor seventy years.’ 


| immediate evils removed, there are still others in the whole 


<a 
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r scenes of low life. In the sainetes they | has been looked upon as a predestined condition of mankind; 
act over again, before the public, what | as a divine ordinance, and therefore wholly blameless; as an 
unalterable datum. It is only from this point of view that any 
one ean look with calm indifference at the Sudras and Parias of 
India, and say that God and nature have assigned them their 
fit station. 
‘The second and opposite system assumes that God has form- 

ed all men equal; that he has appointed an equal share of hap- 
| piness to all. That wherever this equality has disappeared, 
(from whatever cause,) where poverty and distress have broken 
in, they can and ought to be entirely uprooted, and the golden 
age of equality restored. Upon this system rest, in their vari- 
ous shades and degrees, all plans for community of goods, agra- 
rian laws, the schemes of the Anabaptists, of the Jesuits in 
Paraguay, the St. Simonians, and others. 

‘There is a third system which (as opposed to ** > first) re- 
gards poverty as a great evil, but denies (as opp. sed to the 
second) the possibility of its extirpation. Its advocates affirm 
that its existence is necessary, that it remedies itself best when 
it is left entirely to itself, and that all means to avert it are 
useless, since they cannot change the laws of nature; and mis- 
chievous, since they raise false hopes, relax energies, and beget 
discontents. 


. * * + * * * 


‘The Canal of Castile, which I reached by a more direct road 
nmediately after leaving Sigales, has for its object to open a 
avigation of near two hundred and fifty miles, from the foot 
f the Guadarama to the ocean at Santander, with the ulterior 
object of forming a communication with the Canal of Arragon, 
and thus uniting the Mediterranean and Atlantic. Another 
object of equal importance, is to furnish the means of irrigation 
to portions of the kingdoms of Castile and Leon, which are now 
barren wastes, but which, by the aid of water, would be con- 
verted into gardens of fertility. Like almost every other grand 
and useful undertaking in Spain, this canal was commenced in 
the time of Charles III., the plan being formed by the distin- 
guished engineer of the Canal of Arragon, Don Ramon Pigna- 
telli. A small! portion of it was completed and rendered navi- 
gable when it was abandoned, under the wretched reigns of 
Charles IV. and Ferdinand, during which, Spain has been shorn 
of all her greatness, and witnessed the drying up of all her 
resources. Having now, however, reached the lowest ebb of 
national decay, the tide is beginning to flow forward again: 
the spirit of improvement which marks the age is awakening 
enterprise even here, and a decided evidence of it is the re- 
newal of this great public work by a company, at the head of 
which is the banker Aguado. It has contracted to complete 
the work in seven years, the government furnishing gratui- 
tously the labor of the galley slaves, whom the company merely 
feed, while the government furnishes troops to guard them, 
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‘Such are the extreme systems, each of which appears to me 
to contain errors. The first rests on a bad theology, which 
ill conceals pride and selfishness: it stamps circumstances as 
sacred and unchangeable, which the diviner part of human 
nature regards as the fit subject of its beneficent influence and 
activity. 

‘The second goes too far in the contrary direction, and, from 
a want of humility and resignation, aspires to mould anew, 
with human hands, the work of the divine Creator, and to 
reduce the variety of his works to one pattern. Every thing 
is to be governed by external and forcible means, or (as with 
the Jesuits) the most artificial calculations. Every diversity 
is to be regarded as an injustice; and a dead uniformity to be 
introduced, and maintained, by the hardest and most impracti- 
cable tyranny (as among the St. Simonians.) 

‘The second and third systemsare right, in so far as they hold 
poverty to be anevil; but the second errs from superabundance 
of remedies; the third, from indifference and neglect. Medi- 
cine cannot banish death from the world, but has it, therefore, 
been renounced as useless? 

‘If, to leave theory, we look at the practice of the greatest 
legislators, we find that, from the earliest times, extremes of 
poverty and riches were regarded as an evil and a danger which 
various means were devised to counteract. The division of 
the land in Palestine, the Sabbath, and the year of jubilee, in- 
stituted by Moses, were mainly directed against this; although, 
from cavses which I have investigated in my lectures on an- 


cient history, they could not answer the purpose for which they 
were designed. 





With much detail of personal adventure, many scenes char- 
acteristic of Spanish society, and anecdotes of a lively and mis- 
cellaneous vein, all of which indicate intelligent observation, 
sprightly fancy, and liberal sentiments, Lieutenant Slidell is 
frequently deficient in precision of expression and elegance of 
phraseology. His sentences generally do not evince English 
scholarship; yet we must admit that, with more deliberation 
in constructing them, he would stand in the first rank of belles 
lettres tourists, as well for the style as the matter of his wri- 
tings. To alarge class of readers, the faults just noted cannot 
detract from their satisfaction, provided a narrative possess in- 
struction and amusement of itself; still, a gentleman of Lieu- 
tenant Slidell’s advancing and merited reputation, should not 
feel contented while the critic is able to point out errors of 
habit, which care and study would soon eradicate. 

A survey of the present condition of Spain, through the me- 
dium of these volumes, though many spots of beauty and nature 
may delight us, leaves the mind in doubt and melancholy. It 
may not be ingenuous to judge a country at a moment when its 
best features are marred by the excitement, the waste and the 
bloodshed of long internal dissensions; yet, fancying all these 


‘Lycurgus made a still more direct attempt to establish 
equality among his citizens; and a multitude of institutions, 
customs, and laws, were framed to support this fundamental 
principle. But they were frustrated not only by the existence 
of the unfortunate Helots, but by the insufficiency of mechani- 
cal means (such as the division of land) to subdue the activity 
of the counteracting causes. Hence Solon and Servius Tullus 
adopted what I may eall dynamic means—moving regulators, 
which were designed perpetually to check the growth of ex- 
cessive richcs or poverty. That is to say, they gave the rich 
greater rights, but, at the same time, they laid upon them 
heavier and more costly duties; they abridged the rights, but 
they also lightened the burdens of the poor. By such measures, 
existing relations were not suddenly changed (as by the jubilee 
or division of land,) which can never produce more than a mo- 
mentary equality; but gentier and steadier means were applied 
to maintain, in some degree, the balance of fortune. The less 
abrupt contracts of the Athenian division of classes disappeared 
still more rapidly than the Roman; and the Licinian rogations 
were just as little efficacious in preventing the extremes of 
wealth and poverty in a conquering state, as that altered em- 
ployment of the public lands, which the Gracchi proposed in 
vain. Then followed revolutionary schemes of a general par- 
tition of property, and, at last, military proscriptions and confis- 
cations, With these ended al! the legislative experiments of 
antiquity, and universal intellectual bankruptey went hand in 
hand with universal decay and misery. 

‘With Christianity arose a totally new set of feelings and 
principles on this subject, in common with so many others. 
From the Agape to the mendicant monks, we may trace views 
of property, of the individual enjoyment, or the ‘participation 
of it, which deviate entirely irom all that had hitherto existed. 
Even the rigid!y exclusive Roman system of private property 
was compelled to give way toa doctrine which (in idea at 
least) established the temperate use and the fraterna! inter- 
change of riches. This was a great advance. Charitable en- 
dowments, voluntary almsgiving, and a church no less wealthy 
than bountiful, mitigated the sufferings of poverty in the middle 
ages, more effectually than is commonly believed.’ 


It would be unjust to the learned and philosophical author, 
not to mention that his letters, although designed for the cont!- 


system of government and constitution of society, which re- 
quire a thorough regeneration of the people and their rulers, to 
render tranguillity secure and the nation prosperous. 


Raumer’s Encuanp.—Few Americans, we imagine, can agree 
with the political opinions discovered in this volume; they 
emanate from one not opposed to monarchical institutions, al- 
though in many respects a liberal advocate of popular rights. 
With this single exception to Professor Von Raumer’s views 
and feelings, we have perused his work with more satisfaction 
than any which has recently appeared on the subject. The 
author is before the literary world, as an historian among the 
first living; his name demands attention to whatever appears 
under it. Von Raumer, in his view of England, is not con- 
tented, as tne herd of todern tourists, to observe only minor 
incidents, isolated circumstances, fashionable peculiarities, and 
vulgar customs, and hence deduce conclusions upon the na- 
tional condition and social system of the people. Conversant 
with the annals of Europe, and familiar with the science of 
government, he traces to their causes facts as they appear, and 
argues forcibly upon the internal and foreign prospects of the 
British nation. The variety of subjects embraced in ‘the let- 
ters,’ and the calm and generous manner in which they are 
treated, give them additional value as a candid picture of Eng- 
land, the operations of its laws, and the situation of all classes. 
There is no deficiency of lightand entertaining matter, adapted 
to the taste of those who read rather for pleasure than edifica- 
tion. 


We select from many serious passages the following sober 
and just reflections: 


‘There have always been ‘wo very different, or rather oppo- 
site, systems with regard to poverty. According to the one, it 
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nent of Europe, abound with statistical information and many 
novel statements of peculiar interest to the American reader. 
The work is well translated by the accomplished Mrs. Austin 
and H. E. Lloyd. 


‘Tue Boox or Frowers,’ an enticing little volume, edited 
by ‘A Lapy,’ is peculiarly welcome at this season. The char- 
acter is best told in the pretace: 


“The compiler of this little volume offers it to an indulgent 
public, not as a scientific work, but one of moral amusement, 
which may possibly Jead the reader to the study of botany; feel- 
ing convinced thee is no study that possesses so many charms, 
nor any that can exceed it, in raising our curiosity, gratifying 
our taste, or expanding our powers of discrimination. It ex- 
cites the student to elevated feelings; for the more we study 
the works of the Creator, the more His wisdom becomes man- 
ifest. With these sentiments, the editor offers her little work, 
hoping it may be a means of calling forth those ideas which 
all should possess when they contemplate nature, ‘always 
pleasing, everywhere lovely.’”” 


The volume contains a number of well executed prints, ap- 
propriately colored. Both the descriptions and illustrations 
are creditable to the editor’s knowledge and fancy. Asa neat 
present, we have seen nothing of late likely to prove more ac- 
ceptable to a fair votary of Flora and victim of sentiment, than 
the ‘Book of Flowers.’ 





‘Tue Laws or Etiquette,’ ‘sy a GENTLEMAN,’ is the title of a 
small volume, published by Carey, Lea, & Blanchard. The 
arrangement of the matter is good, and the style excellent. 
With many rules which in western society are entirely worthy 
of observance, we imagine that many years must pass away 
before any circle, this side of the mountains, will consent to be 
governed uniformly by the whole code. 





‘Tne Actress oF PabUA, AND OTHER TALES,’ is the title of two 
volumes, from the pen of Ricuarp P. Sarru, esq., of Philadel- 
phia. Several of the collection were before in print, and are 
not new to us. The first of them is only an adaptation of the 
plot of a French play, (as stated in the pretace,) to the form of 
an English tale. We know not how far it is original; and can 
only speak of it as a well wrought but not remarkable perform- 
ance. The other stories possess various merit, with the pecu- 
liarities of all the author’s productions. In no respect do they 
rise above mediocrity, though generally in good taste and cor- 
rectly written, and possessing sufficient humor for the gay, and 
pathos for the grave, to excite and sustain interest. 








GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Ir appears from the Cleave!and Herald, that the most expedi- 
tious route from New York to that city, is through Philadel- 
phia and Pittsburgh. The mail via Albany is invariably be- 
hind the former. 


Tue maintopsail of the ship Pennsylvania, now on the stocks 
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Apvice.—There are three species of individuals addicted to 
the gratuitous distribution of their opinions, for the correction 
and admonition of their fellow creatures; and it behooves the 
latter to understand their natural differences, and the tests by 
which they may be discovered. In the most numerous rank 
we find the particular and pennyless gentleman; with a rusty 
black coat, and his false front displayed without a wrinkle ora 
spot. He is very nice, and has always been very nice and very 
precise, and desires to see all the world so. If his face be ex- 
amined it will discover the flight of some thirty-five or forty 
years, yet he has never been able to do any thing for himself. 
He gets along in the world, no one knows how, but manages 
to pay his board, having only himself to pay for. He is familiar 
with the superficial irregularities of all his acquaintances, and 
the defects, real or fanciful, of every scheme for the public 
good which is started. Although he feels strong in body, sound 
in mind, and has a good character, half a lifetime has passed 
and he has done nothing; and this he feels and knows. To 
have a purse therefore, in which a hole has never been worn, 
creates a sense of deficiency, not wholly blameless; and thus 
he is the more ashamed of his poverty. But then, as he ima- 
gines his advice, offered seasonably, takes others’ thoughts 
from his needy condition, it is lavished on all occasions. He 
cannot return your hospitality, but reads you an amiable lec- 
ture on the art of pleasing guests; and while he praises your 
wine, asks the price, and informs you where an article perhaps 
in every respect equal, may be had at two thirds the cost: if 
you chance to purchase as he directs, it is of course the same 
as if he had played the host in turn. 

The next character under this head, is in some points anti- 
thetical to the former. He began life without capital, got mar- 
ried, and by hard work, and good luck, and slender honesty, 
has amassed more money than he can spend, if he were lavish 
in his living. He has a high epinion of his own importance, 
and by habit has persuaded himself that his rise from a small 
beginning to affluence, is the result solely of his industry, per- 
spicuity, prudence, and business tact. Heis a merchant and a 
speculator: at the close of a year, his chief clerk, a young man 
who has served him a faithful apprenticeship, comes to him 
with a modest request that his small salary should be raised. 
“Why John, I am rather surprised you cannot live on ——.” 
“To tell you the truth, sir, for myself alone it might answer, 
but you know we cannot always live single; I am engaged to 
be married.” 

“Well John! pretty well! Must I support your wife?” 
“You know, sir, my duties are severe; my fidelity has been 
proved: since I came into your office, your business has been 
doubled; and again, you have led me to expect—” 
“John, when I started in life I.was destitute; yes, not a cop- 
per before my nose; but I have been up early and late; every 





at the Philadelphia navy yard, will require fifteen hundred and 
thirty-five yards of canvass—sufficient to carpet one of the side- 
walks of Main street, from the canal to the river, at iow water 
mark. 


Governor Schley, of Georgia, has refused to put the troops 
raised by his state, under the command of the general govern- 
ment officers. 


The steam boat arrivals at Saint Louis, during the first of the 
vear, numbered two hundred and sixty ; one hundred more than 
in the same period last year. 


The last news from Texas says, the Mexican army within its 
territory is concentrating at the Alamo; it numbers upwards of 
five thousand. 


Fifteen thousand passengers were carried, between Balti- 
more and Washington, on the rail road, in two months. The 
state of Maryland reccives fifty cents for each, besides the 
proportion of profit on the stock owned by it. 


Every southern mail brings us accounts of additional murders 
committed by the Creeks and Seminoles: the East Floridians 
are nearly surrounded by them, having Creeks on the north, 


and Seminoles south and west. 


There is some prospect of the vexed question of the surplus 
revenue being settled; the senate committee, consisting of its 
most eminent members, has reported a bill, based upon the 


principles of Mr. Webster’s amendment. 


MARRIED, 


| This is what you should have done, no matter how little you 


dollar I got made two, and I always lived within my income. 


have received. No,John, it would really injure yourself, if I 
were to listen to this request: unless you are frugal now, you 
will never be able to keep thousands uninvested, as I am now 
obliged to do, owing tothe rapid increase of my money. You 
know my plans; follow them for a few years, and you will be 
sure of saving and keeping; and I hupe so with all my heart, 
for I really feelinterested in you. Never trust to chance; Iam 
notalucky man. Thrift, caution, economy : these are the only 
secrets of fortune.” 
The second species of the tribe embraces the proser and the 
dogmatizer: the one is actuated by vanity and a desire to prove 


whether his injunctions are followed, provided their weight be 


of benefiting his auditor. 


‘you know,’ or ‘as you are aware.’ But the sententious per- 
sonage is abundant in gesture and pompous in tone: ‘Sir! con- 
duct, to be free from suspicion, should come from a pure heart; 
the clear current of a river can only flow from a spring uncon- 
taminated,’ ete. ‘Sir! as Cicero remarks in his admonitions to 
his son,’ etc. This class of advisers is even more to be eschewed 
than either of the others, who give their precepts, unasked, in 
lieu of every thing that is rightfully expected. Their recom- 
mendations, if followed, may do no injury: but we come to the 
third and last variety ; of whose counsel it is prudent to beware. 





On Thursday evening, 9th instant, by the Rev. D. S. Burnet, 


Mr. Isaac B. Wilson to Miss Harriet M. Arnet, all of this city. 


— Saturday morning, by the Rev. Mr. Dickinson, Mr. James 
att, Merchant, of New Orleans, to Miss Frances Ann Thom- 
*s eldest daughter of the Senior Editor of the Cincinnati 


Evening Post. 


These are the persons who, with a semblance of zeal for 
others’ welfare, are prompted only by some selfish or sinister 
design. They warn only to ensnare; but fortunately are not 
numerous. Your sneaking, cautious fellows, and specious, off- 


the amount of his practical knowledge; not much caring 


admitted. The other is fond of old proverbs and trite exam- 
ples; assumes a soft patronizing air, an:! pours out his counsel, | 
more for the sake of hearing his own voice than with any view 
This one rather suggests than di- 
rects, and prefaces every sentence with a palliative phrase :— 


hand, brisk geniuses, are among them; the most pestiferous 


head, and undulates his tones, from the highest to the lowest 
pitch: *That is my opinion; I merely mention it; no concern of 
mine,—only for your sake—.? The other edges quietly and 
closely to you, drops his voice to a semi-whisper, and lays his 
hand-on your shoulder: It is only to yourself 1 would speak on 
the subject; I have watched the course of such things; not that 
I suppose you would be lead—but,’ ete. 

It is not right to suppose there is so much meanness in this 
world, that all who undertake to direct are to be disregarded. 
There is wisdom in consultation; and in important concerns it 
is well, nay, necessary, to be guided by those who can be gov- 
erned in their speech only by asincere desire todo good. Ad 
vice is the cheapest of all commodities: it grows in every soil 
spontaneously, and, in chvosing it, the same care must be taken 
as in culling mushrooms; that which seems best may prove 
fatal. With the habitual bestowers of advice, except a few 
whose benevolence betrays them into the weakness of dis- 
tributing their spiritual alms on all occasions, there is a notion 
that words, which cost nothing, given unasked and by the 
quantity, are equivalents of justand generous actions. After 
all, the old fable of the farmer, his son, and the ass, best proves 
the folly of heeding all we hear. 


One of the most exquisite pieces of humor that has appeared 
for many a day, is found in the last number of Frazer’s Maga- 
zine. It is a mixed Anglo-Latin mock hervic, entitled the 
‘ Agnewidos ;’ and has for its theme the bill on the observance 
of the Sabbath, introduced by Sir Andrew Agnew in the House 
of Commons. Some of the touches in the opening lines (all 
that have reached us) are magically ludicrous; and surely the 
worthy Scotch member and his friends, if they have any fun in 
their composition, and a faint recollection of the Eneid, will 
laugh with those ‘utrum Whig vel Tory,’ who are neither ultra- 
sabbatarians nor skilled in the ‘twango infernali.’ 


‘Sunday virumque cano, quo non atrocior unquam, 

Verily do thinko, terris apparuit humbug. 

Est infernal enim Scotchman, cordesque per omnes 

Vult strikare metum, rigido pius ore locutus, 

Quo minus on Sunday meat-pies hottesque voremus 
Puddings. Multum ille a young folks detested et old folks, 
Multa quoque et risus passus dum addresserat Housam, 
Inferretque simu! Billam, sermone lugubri. 

‘Musa mihi causas memora, what inembers abetting, 
Quidve volens animis Commons, tot pullere faces 
Insignum nibilo numskull, tot makere speeches 
Twango infernali, quid tot propoundere billas, 
Pemittat. ‘Tantum superest parl’mentary leisure? 

‘Est domus Antiquo Yardo, Westminster ad aulam 
Spectans, quam plures ipso coluisse feruntur 
Bellamy posthabito. Siquid contenditur, utrum 
Whig vel Tory majus valeat pecus, aidere viewas 
Quo melius possint domus hac Radiaia semper 
Accipit hospito. Hic meetings pro talibus objects 
Holdendi, proprium sanctum, huc concurritur always.’ 


CiNcINNATI Contains at present between thirty and forty thou- 
sand inhabitants, and in point of neatness and taste in the ar- 
chitecture of public and private edifices, is not surpassed by any 
city of the same population in America. It contains five banks, 
with an aggregate capital of five million six hundred thousand 
dollars; four insurance companies and two agencies; two me- 
dical colleges; a law school; thirty churches, severa! of them 
very beautiful; eighteen common schools, the school houses 
nearly all new, spacious, and well finished—attended by about 
two thousand five hundred children above six years of age, at 
an average cost for tuition of eight dollars per annum; numer- 
ous classical and elementary academies; water-works, with 
reservoirs for 16,009,000 gallons, and twenty-four miles of large 
pipes laid in the city for the distribution of water. There are 
also twenty-three public cisterns, for the use of the fire depart- 
ment. The number of fire-engines is sixteen, of hose-carriages, 
eight, having together eleven thousand feet of hose. The man- 
ufactures and commerce of Cincinnati are not easily estimated ; 
both are very flourishing. Four daily, one semi-weekly, and 
eight weekly papers, and tour monthly journals, are issued here. 
Wages forall kinds of mechanical labor high; the professions 
are crowded, as elsewhere; and last, not least, editors are as 
industrious, gifted, honest, patient, long-suffering, and ill-re- 
warded, as the worthy fraternity abroad. 





Richard P. Robinson, whose trial for the murder of Ellen 
Jewett has recently excited the deepest interest, was cleared 
on the 8th instant. ‘The general impression in New York, 
was in his favor; certainly there was no evidence for legal con- 
viction, although sufficient to create a doubt of the young man’s 
innocence. 


‘Tre Hamilton County Association of Teachers? will meet 
on Saturday, 25th instant, at Carthage. 

Dr. Craig, of Cincinnati, will deliver the opening address at 
teno’clock, A.M. Several interesting topics will be presented 
for discussion. 

Gero. H. Matrruews, Secretary. 








vermin in society. The latter bustles up to you, tosses his 





Carthage, June, 1836. 
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ORIGINAL AND SELECT 


RECOLLECTIONS. 


We saat together—all alone— 
At Evening, in the silent bower, 
And far the silver starlight shone 
O'er sleeping sea and folded flower. 
I know not truly when it came 
That we were sitting thus together, 
But love, I know, is hard to tame, 
And often breaks from wisdom's tether 


We talked at firet of careless things, 
The weather and the last new novel,-- 
And both were sure the pomp of kings 
Was naught to friendship in a hovel. 


sun, and! greeted their reappearance as that of old acquain- 
tances. The sides next us were exactly opposite those seen 
from Berne, and yet it was easy to recognise them all, so little 
were the great outlines changed. We strained our eyes, in 
vain, in order to detect a flag on the Jung Frau, which was to 
be the sign of success, in the event of the chamois hunters ol 
Grindewald reaching its summit. 


After delaying half an hour to gaze at these magnificent 
mountains, we proceeded. As we descended lower into the 
funnel, external objects were completely excluded from sight, 
and the contemplations of those within the treeless basin were 
not particularly agreeable. A few huts of stone, places of re- 
fuge for goatherds, were the only relief to the monotony of 
withered pastures. Near one of these huts were two or 
three springs, which, I learned from Ebel, some people affect 
to call the true sources of the Rhone. ‘The water trickled 
from them, ina little rill, through the pastures, toward a con- 
cealed opening, by which the basin communicates with the 





With now and then a trem ling pause, 
Our subjects were not very many, 
And so,--!I know not how it was-- 
At last we did not talk of any. 


But though we spoke not, all the while 
Our eyes were sweeter converse keeping; 
And Love with many a winning smile, 
Betwixt the half-shut lids was peeping, 
And though the bower was dimly dark, 
I saw the heaving of that bozom,- 
Oh! it was passing sweet to mark, 
The opening of love's early blossom 


In truth, we never meant the thing, 

When first we sought that shady bower,- 
'T was sudden, as a breeze of spring — 

‘T'was natural as a budding flower 
Alas! that faithless eyes should own 

The thoughts our inmost bosoms harbor; - - 
"Tis dangerous, love, to sit alone 

At twilight,in a silent arbor’ 


That trembling hand was clasped with this 
‘Tiat cheek was resting on my shoulder; 
And then the long, long, thrilling kiss, 
When love grew wild and I grew bolder! 
Long years have seen us far apart, 
Yet still upon my memory lingers 
The beating of that gentle heart, 
The clasping of these pretty fingers. 


g 


Amr, Mo, Magazine Kian. 


EVENING. 
Ts is the hour when memory wakes 
Sweet dreams that could not last; 
This Is the hour when fancy takes 
A survey of the past. 


She brings before the pensive mind, 
Dear thoughts of earlier years; 

And friends that have heen long consigned 
To silence and to tears. 


The few we liked, the one we loved, 
Come slowly stealing on: 

And many a form far hence removed, 
And many a pleasure gone. 


Friendships that now in death are hushed, 
Affection's broken chain, 

And hopes, that fate too quickly crushed, 
In memory live again. 


1 watch the fading gleams of day, 
1 muse on bright scenes flown; 

Tintafter tint, they fade away, 
Night comesand all are gone. 


SKETCHES OF SWITZERLAND. 


Morr than once IT hesitated, on the side of the Furea, about | 


‘urning back and ascending the St Gothard; but we had Italy 
betore us forthe autumn and winter, and a ceparation of ten 
days from my companions was a strong inducement to return 
to la Norraine. 

A cross announced our arrival near the summit of the pass, 
which we reached before eleven. ‘The map of Keller gives the 
height of this spot at 6420 French feet above the sea, which is 
about equal to 7000 of our English feet. 

The view, eastward from the pass, wus confined toa vast 
mountain basin, shaped not unlike an irregular funnel, and its 
sides were faded Alpine pastures. There was not a tree to be 
seen, and scarcely a shrub. The last year’s snow still lay in 
spots shaded from the sun, several feet in depth. The horse- 
keeper was discharged ut the cross; and, seizing the walking- 
staff, [began to descend the sharp declivity at a place that ex- 
torted a remonstranee from mv old companion, who had resum- 
ed the pack. He warned me that we were miles from any hab- 
itation, and that by goingahead | might get astray; and took oc- 
casion to remark, with some pretens‘on of manner, that he now 
did know where he was, and might be of more use than by 
simply carrying my clothes. ‘This appeal was seconded by the 


sudden appearance of the summits of the Oberland range, 
most of which came in view over the tops of the nearest moun- 
tains to the westward. The peaks were all glittering in the 


Le 


| 


} 


| high precipice of icey resembling a wall, tue inclined plane 


lo 
} 


| contemplation of the magnificent solitude. 
| ite moment, turevery object that could divert the intensity of 


| 





great valley westward. 1 bey pardon of the republic of Valais, 
| for forgetting to mention that we entered its territory on the 
summit, the line crossing the pass of the Furca nearly at right 
| angles. ‘T'he cross, I believe, stands on the frontier. 
| ‘The guide was again left behind, and plunging rather than 
| walking downward, | was brought to a halt by another grand 
and unexpected sight. ‘The mountain on the right, or the 
north, of the Furca, is called the Gallenstock, a name J dare 
say, that you never lieard betore, thcugh it rises nearly eleven 
thousand feet above the level of the tides. The higher parts of 
this mountain are, of course, covered with snow, wherever the 
element can lodge. Fields of eternal ice cover the vast valley 
| that lies between itand its northern neighbors; and from this 
| immense reservoir descends, into the lowest part of the basin in 
| which I was travelling, the particular body of ice that is called 
| the glacterof the Rhene. It now lay directly before me, appa- 
rentiy closing all exit trom the tunnel, except by returning to 
the Furea. 

This glacier is both sublime and beautiful; sublime by its 
vastness and grandeur, and beauuful in the purity of the el- 
ement and in its minuterlorms. It is, 1] think, out of all com- 
parison, finer than either oi the glaciers of Grindewald. It 
also has one feature peculiar to itself. The margin of the 
field above, where it falls toward the valley, is marked by a 


ot the glacier being supplied 


irom the trozen magazines 
beneath 


The deserted huts excepted, not a sign of man was visible. 
Thad got so fur ahead of the guide as to be out of sight, and 
took a seaton astune, at the part of the basin opposite the 
lacier, near the path which winds around its sides, in fixed 
It was an exquis- 


a4 


admiration was completely excluded frum sight. 1 appeared 
to be alone with the glacier, enclosed in this cropped and semi- 
sterile Alpine basin. The spot seemed created for the abode 
vf eternal repose! Occasionally a groan issued from the 
mountains, produced by the rending of ice: an interruption 
admirably suited to the solemn spectacle. ‘The tinkling of a 
shoe against a stone aroused me trom a trance of contempla- 
tion and a multitude of thick-coming fancies, and presently a 
| line of travellers came round a projection of the hill-side, fol- 
| lowing the path that led from the valley. ‘They were English 

at a glance. I felt disposed to anathematize the restlessness 


| 


| 
| 


The fact is humbly inscribed to Lord Lynpuurst, whose can- 
did mind will not fail to deduce from it, that allthe undue 
episcopal influence used in Ireland, is not exerted at one side 
of the question. ; 

The Catholic Clergy, of all degrees, have exercised their 
influence, and with powerful cficet, at elections in Ireland 
But we defy this or any other ‘Tory to bring forward a single 
instance in which a Priest or Bishop of that communion hag 
compelled an elector to vote against the secret and genuine in. 
clination of his own mind. Whilst on the other side, cases 
without number could be adduced, showing the most cruel and 
tyrannical means used by persons calling themselves Conser- 
vatives, to force the consciences of electors, and make them 
vote for candidates who they could not possibly approve of. 


Tne Lunar Hoax—Sir Joun Herscners..—Tie following let- 
ter from Sir John Herschell to Captain Caldwell, in consequence 
of the captain having sent Sir John a copy of the Journal oj 
Commerce, containing an exposure of the lunar hoax, we find 
inthe Boston Daily Advertiser: 

To Capt. Caldwell, of the American ship Levant, Table Bay, 
Veldhauser, near Wynberg, Cape of Good Hope, January dth, 
1836. 

Sir John Herschell presents his complimenis to Capt. Cald- 
well, and begs to thank him for his communication ot the ex- 
traordinary and most elaborate hoax in the New York Journal 
of Commerce for September 2d, 1835, which he, Sir J. H., will 
be glad to be suffered to retain, partly asa curiosity, and partly 
as a perpetual reminder how trivial are the discoveries which 
all our boasted science has yet realized, or is likely to reveal for 
ages to come, in comparison of what exists unknown and un- 
suspected among the realities of nature, even these nearest at 
hand, and possibly not quite beyond our ultimate reach. 

Sir J. H. will be happy (if Capt. Caldwel!’s stop at the Cape 
will permit) to satisfy him by actual inspection, on how very 
small a scale his astronomical operations are conducted. 


Jonx Keats, the young, the delicate, the sensitive, the gifted, 
is among the victims, whom literary history affords, to criti- 
cal injustice and persecution. The efforts of his early and 
unpatronized muse, were atiacked with savage and premedita- 
ted virulence; the venom reached his heart, and in the flower 
of youth, which indulgence and a fostering care of his early 
genius, might have prolonged, for a production more worthy of 
it, he was unhappily destroyed. It is impossible to follow his 
brief career, to read his poems and trace the efforts of his kind 
and gentle spirit, without admiring, and feeling deeply his un- 
merited sutierings. That the soul and fire of poctry dwelt in 
his bosom who can doubt now? Chastened by experience 
and study, many a poet, with less promise than he gave at an 
early age, has wonimmortality. Keats will not be forgotten: 
sympathy and respect forbid it. 

The editor of the Western Messenger has just published, 
from the original manuscript, the following Ode to Apollo, 
presented by the brother of the poct. Itis the effusion ofa 
breaking heart: abrupt and unstudied as the course of genuine 
passion. 

Gop of the golden bow, 





| which drives these people, tull dressed, and conventional, just 
as they issue from their assize bails, and county dinners, into | 
‘every hole and cranny of Rurope. This was the impulse of| 
, disappointment, and sufficiently unreasonable, since, apart} 
, frou having quite as good a right tocome from England to the } 
| glacier of the Rhone, as one has to come from America, the 
| English ure observant and bold travellers. No people had} 
| greater need of communication with the rest of mankind,} 
; thanthe Islanders of 1814, and no people could have turned | 
| the advantages gained by the peace, to better account. 


| ‘There were two ladies and a maid on horseback, two gentle- 
men afoot, and a guide ortwo. I rose to hazard a bow to 
| the first,—one runs as much risk of being though: impertinent 
as of being thought polite on such occasions—but this time 1 
| was answered by a bending of very soft eyes, and, as I suspec- 
| ted, of slightly stubborn dispositions, also. There was more 
, of the world about the men, who inquired frankly for news; 
| but I had none to give them, having been nearly a fortnight in 
, the hills. Some sinall remains of the old profession probably | 
| hangs about me, for the elderof the two good naturedly took | 
| the trouble to tell me, as a matter of mutual interest, that Sir} 
Herbert Taylor had been made adjutant general! After these| 
material preliminaries were duly disposed of, they inquired if 
| the passage of the Furea was free of snow. Being satisfied on 
this point, they said the Grimsel was a little ticklish, and we} 
parted. 1 account thisadventure as my second grand discov-| 
ery, since entering Switzerland. The first is the mountain, of| 
which 1 have already had occasion to boast; and the other is| 
the valley of the glacier of the Rhone, which I now announce | 
to be a spot sufficiently secluded and without the pale ef hu- 
man conventions, to render it safe to make a bow to English 
men and English women, with some certainty of meeting with} 
a proper return. 











! 
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Unbve Inrivence in Irish Exections.—Not long since an 
Irish Archbishop, meeting the Clergy of one of his suffringans 
at a visitation, drew a paper out of his pocket containing the 
signatures of his own Clergy attached toa declaration which 
bound all the subscribers to support one and the same candi- 
date ata county election. His purpose in producing such a 
document at that solemn meeting was to procure its adoption 
by the reverend company then assembled, who were also 
freeholders of the sume county. Such a proposal from one 
who was not only an Ecclesiastical Prince, but a Peer of 
Parliament, was rather an irregular interference with the free- 








dom of election. 


And of the golden lyre, 
And of the golden hair, 
And of tive golden fire; 
Charioteer, 
Of the patient year; 
Where, where siept thine ire 
Wher likea blank ideot I put on thy wreath, 
Thy laurel, thy glory, 
The light of thy story; 
Or was I a worm, toolow crawling for death? 
O Delphic Apollo! 


The Thunderer grasped and grasped, 
Thethunderer frowned und frowned, 
The eagle's feathery mane, 
For wrath became stiffened--the sound 
Of breeding thunder, 
Went drowsily under, 
Muttering to be unbound-- 
O why didst thou pity, and for a worm 
Why touch thy soft lute, 
Till the thunder was mute? 
Why was I not crushed—such a pitiful germ 
O Delphic Apotic! 


The Pleiades were up, 
Watching the silent air, 
The seeds and roots in the earth 
Were swelling for summer fare. 
The ocean, its neighbor, 
Was at its old Jabor, 
When—who, who did dare, 
To tie like a madman, thy plant round his brow? 
And grin, and look proudly, 
And blaspheme so loudly! 
And live for that honor, to stoop to thee now, 
O Delphic Apollo! 
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